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ALASTOR. 


By Lieut.-Cou. Copincer. 





Amoncst the riders in that fashionable Calcutta drive there was 
one whom every one noticed, from the peculiar grace which he 
showed in riding, the style of his figure, and his prepossessing 
countenance. Although his steed was one which he hired for the 
evening, yet he looked a personage of distinction. Mrs. Gibbs was 
but a short time on the course when Alastor—for he it was—rode up 
to the carriage, and soon entered into conversation with the ladies. 
Amelia was proud. to know that he looked superior to any one 
amongst the gay crowd, and she felt also an inner consciousness of 
gratification when she understood, with the intuitive tact of her sex, 
that he felt a pleasure in conversing with her; for he had got round 
to her side of the carriage, and another cavalier, an Indian civi- 
lian, who had been a long time acquainted with Mrs. Gibbs, was on the 
other side of it, conversing with her. Then Alastor began, with his 
ready wit and exuberance of spirits, to comment upon all he saw ; 
and such a flow of easy eloquence, as well complimentary as banter- 
ing, was his, that no person could help being interested while he 
talked, and she especially, who had never ceased to think of him, 
listened to him with delight. 

Before he left them, he received numerous injunctions from Mrs. 
Gibbs to be sure to come and see them, and she invited him to come 
todinner the next day. She said Mr. Gibbs had called on him— 
which, indeed, was the case, but Alastor had not been at home. 
He had taken up his quarters at the fort with an old friend, and 
meant to remain there until his boat was ready for travelling up 
the country ; for, on his arrival, he had found an order for him to 
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proceed, as soon as practicable, to join his regiment, stationed at 
Cawnpore. But a delay of a few days was unavoidable, as, indeed, 
the preparations for a river voyage of two months continuance could 
not be completed in less. He accepted the invitation, and the next 
day after the time that the assemblage on the course had returned 
from their ride, set out so as to be at Mrs. Gibbs’s house at seven 
o’clock. All who know what a Calcutta dinner is have a recollec. 
tion of its style. They who have seen the profuse luxury, grand 
display of plate, hosts of turbaned servants in flowing white dresses 
but bare feet, ar immense punkah being moved, with its deep frill, 
over the large dining-table—spacious hall and matted floor, gentle. 
men all in white jackets, having changed their coats worn on the 
course, to suit the heated atmosphere,—cannot foryet the first feel- 
ings of surprise which they experience at seein. these things. 
There were several gentlemen, and two or three married ladies, at 
this dinner party; but the only unmarried lady was Amelia, and 
she certainly looked lovely, dressed in white gauze «ud rose-coloured 
sash. She had no ornaments but a pearl necklace «nd bracelets ; 
but her beauteous whiteness of skin and glowing colour, and brown 


flowing hair, made her appear such a Hebe as is seldom met with 
in India. Had her sash been fraught with the magic which lingered 
in the folds of Aphrodite’s girdle, it could not have been more 


tustinct with charms than those she presented to tlic cyes of Alastor, 
and Mr. Selden, who was one amongst the number of yuests at the 
dinner-table. But, excepting for the pleasure o! drinking iced 
champagne, the epicurean enjoyment which the taste of hermeti- 
cally-sealed dainties, in the way of salmon with oyster sauce, and 
venison, claret fresh from the iced pannier, and all the sybarite 
appurtenances of an Anglo-Indian feast could afford; for he might as 
well have stayed away ; for though when the dinner was announced by 
the old bearded patriarch—who looked like the seneschal of a feudal 
castle in ancient times—he was allotted to Amelia, some other 
elderly gentlemen, higher in station in India, having taken the 
married ladies in—yet Alastor sat by her on her other side, and 
she could not but think to herself that no amount of yellow guineas 
could reconcile her to the yellow cheeks that she now saw before 
her when she looked to her right hand, and that every throb of 
pleasure that her heart was conscious of responded to the accents 
which were addressed to her by the youth who sat on ber left side. 
But he told her with a sigh that he lamented to say that his stay 
would be so short—that he was busied about vetting ready his boat 
for his departure up the country. Then she thougbt of what 
a pleasure it would be to leave Calcutta and her aged suitor, and 
almost made her thought a parent to the wish that she could accom- 
pany Alastor, though she dared not, even to herself, own the feeling. 
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But Mr. Selden determined to bide his time, and did not much 
trouble her with conversation during the process of this dinner. 
After the ladies had gone out, the conversation, treating of 
Indian topics, was wholly engrossed by the old civilians, so Alastor 
very soon left them. But even after he had got to the drawing- 
room, his time for conversation with Amelia was somewhat circum. 
scribed, being the few minutes before the other gentlemen made 
their appearance. Early hours were very much in vogue at Cal. 
cutta. In fact, the extreme earliness at which all the English rise, 
so as to have a small modicum of morning air, make them always 
anxious to retire soon, except in the case of some grand ball. The 
married ladies at this dinner party very soon showed symptoms of 
drowsiness, and in a short time after coffee both their husbands and 
themselves took their departure, neither did the hostess make any 
effort to prolong the evening by music or diversions of any kind. £o 
as it was his first appearance, Alaster soon took his leave, and the 
Judge, knowing how soon he would be wanted in the cutcherry the 
next morning, left Amelia and Mrs. Gibbs to themselves. Now, 
notwithstanding the éclat which followed the appearance of Alaster 
wherever he presented himself, and also the favourable impression 
which he had made on Mrs. Gibbs, yet she was a sworn ally of Mr. 
Selden, and did not hesitate to plead his cause with Amelia when 
they were alone together, saying also, after she had heard from 
Amelia of her great partiality for the young dragoon who had been 
her fellow-passenger from England, that it was observable that he 
had not made any mention of marriage. That even if he were to do 
80, how much more desirable it would be to be at the head of 
a gentleman’s establishment who had ample means to live like a 
gentleman, than to be obliged to go where the camp weat, and follow 
the fortunes of a young officer; that the young officers were very 
pleasant companions, and, in fact, mostly ornaments to society, but 
when you come to the common-sense view of domestic life, it would 
be found that the economy of a household was not at all within the 
sphere of subaltern’s means—that, however gay and attractive Mr. 
Alastor’s appearance and manner were, there were other and 
weightier considerations, which ought to be decisive in making 
a choice of a partuer for life; and that, though Mr. Selden might 
not shine much in company, yet his sterling qualities should recom- 
mend him to a lady as a husband ; and there could be no doubt 
but that he could make her home comfortable. These and many 
other arguments Mrs. Gibbs urged upon Amelia; but though she 
heard them patiently, and, in fact, was able to see’ great force in 
them, she did not still feel that she could consent to taking up her lot 
with Mr. Selden, and, indeed, she felt more strongly than she dared 
confess, that the image of Alastor was too dear to her to suffer her 
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to forget him. She did not, however, say much, but Mrs. Gibbs, 
who was very tenacious in the belief she held, was sorry to leave 
her, when they parted to retire for the night, in an unaltered mood, 
with a conviction in her own mind that her arguments had been in 
vain. 

For Amelia’s part, she slept little that night. She ran over in 
her mird all that Alastor had said to her; she knew that he had 
not been explicit, but still she said to herself, it must be as Mrs. 
Gibbs says, his means are not ample, and he feels that he has 
scarcely enough to warrant his making the proposal of marriage to 
me, and it is that alone that hindered him from doing so. 

The next day Alastor was visited early in the morning by the 
native sircar, who was agent for all the officers in the Fort, to whom 
he had given orders to provide a budgerow for him, who told him 
that the preparations for getting it ready, the stores and necessary 
furniture, the comforts requisite for fitting out two rooms, beside 
the general dining-room, the servants, and all that was requisite, 
was duly provided. This sircar, who received a commission from the 
owners, found it to his interest to make the most expensive prepara- 
tions, as thereby he was enabled to pocket a large per-centage ; so, 
having had a carte blanche, he was determined that the wealthy 
English gentleman should be well accommodated, and he himself 
profited. The two infantry officers who had come out in the same 
ship with Alastor had taken for their own passage up the river 
a much smaller budgerow, studying economy. Then their destina- 
tion was much nearer, as they had only to go as far as Dinapore. 
As this small budgerow also was all in order, and fitted for imme- 
diate use, they started the next day after their arrival at Calcutta. 
The time for departing Alastor saw could not long be delayed, but 
he resolved to have an interview with Amelia, if possible, that day. 
If it rested with himself only, he would have remained some time 
in Caleutta; but the order having been received at the Brigade 
Office for his departure, he knew that his days there must be very 
few. Mr. Selden was rather embittered against the gay cavalier, 
who seemed to supplant him in his ‘hopes, but was still not at 
all disposed to give up the contest altogether, and came the next 
day to visit at Mrs. Gibbs’s house, and finding the ladies at home, 
they had some conversation on indifferent subjects, when Mrs. Gibbs 
left Amelia alone with bim. She had used every argument she 
could possibly think of, and they were not a few, to induce her to 
think favourably of Mr. Selden ; and, for very peace’s sake, Amelia 
at last had appeared to agree with her. So she felt she kad some 
grounds for hoping that Mr. Selden might plead his suit in such 
a manuer that he would be successful. When he was alone with 
Amelia, he began recapitulating the different Jetters which he had 
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received from her mother, the promises that they contained of her 
intention to be united to him; the certainty which he felt previous 
to her arrival of having his most anxious hopes realised, the suppo- 
‘sition that he entertained of her reluctance to agree to his offer at 
first arising from timidity, and ended by earnestly soliciting her to 
consider how favourable the prospect would be for her, if she only 
consented to make him happy. This entreaty was so urgent, and 
his words flowed so incessantly, that she scarcely had time to give 
him an answer for some minutes, feeling also very much diffidence 
in speaking to him at all; but when she did muster courage, she told 
him that she had hoped, from what had happened when first she met 
him, that he would not again have addressed her on the subject, and 
she said that though she felt deeply grateful for the very great 
honour which he had done her, and know that it was a great privi- 
lege to be thought of so highly, yet she really could not alter her 
opinion. Then he said he that he would not farther press her, but 
leave it to time, and perhaps she might, after some consideration, 
receive his proposal more favourably, and that he hoped he might 
be able to renew his visits to the house. But though Amelia had 
nothing further to say to him after this, and, indeed, felt harassed at 
being thus solicited, so much so, as to be ready to weep, she resolved 
in her heart that she would not endure his presence again ; and when 
he took his leave, and Mrs. Gibbs returned soon after to the sitting- 
room, she told her what had passed between herself and Mr. Selden, 
and entreated her to tell him not to call again for the purpose of 
meeting her. Mrs. Gibbs who, as we said before, was such a strong 
ally of Mr. Selden’s that she looked on him in the light ofa brother, 
felt rather hurt, and recriminated upon Amelia, by saying that 
former promises ought to be adhered to, and that she certainly 
thought Mr. Selden was a most ill-used man; then they talked 
together for some time, and the words began to run high, and at 
last Mrs. Gibbs said she would not hear of Mr. Selden being snubbed 
in her house. Amelia’s pride at this was much roused, and she 
resolved to have her trunks packed, and take the first opportunity 
she could of leaving a domicile where she suffered such torments. 
But then where to go was the question. However, stay she would 
not. She dared not even confess to herself how much she longed 
for Alastor’s society. She felt very unhappy, indeed, but she got 
the servants to pack all her clothes up, and resolved when she should 
next see Mrs. Gibbs (who had gone away from her in rather a gusty 
temper), she would break the subject of leaving the house. — Mrs. 
‘Gibbs had ordered her carriage, to go and see one of her old friends, 
at Chowringhee, and would have asked Amelia to accompany her, 
ouly for their late fracas, so she went away alone ; and as for Mr. 
Gibbs, his day at the cutchery would not end till near six, as he had 
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much business there, which he only left for a fewminutes, and usually 
returned there after a slight tiffin. But when she had seen all her 
goods packed up, she sat down disconsolate to think what she would 
do. She dwelt upon the pertinaciousness with which Mr. Selden, 
had adhered to his suit. She could have despised him for it before, 
and now felt a positive hatred to him. But she was most of all 
moved by Mrs. Gibbs’s conduct on the occasion. She said to herself 
that she was determined to break with them all, and felt every 
minute more confirmed in the resolution, when sbe heard the sound 
of wheels on the compound which surrounded Mr. Gibbs’s house, and: 
an ayah came in to tell her that a lall-coortee, meaning an officer, 
had arrived, to pay a visit. 

It was then a short time after the tithn hour, so Amelia had 
given up the idea of seeing Mrs. Gibbs until the evening ; and she 
told the ayah to desire the burkundos to say she was at home, 
and show the gentleman into the sitting-room. She went in soon 
afterwards there, and found Alastor, who having been to his boat, 
had hired a carriage to drive round and pay his farewell visits, as he 
expected very soon to be obliged to set sail up the river. When 
Amelia came in, and he saw that she had been weeping, he said, 

‘“* How is this, Miss Constant? I hope you have not heard bad 
news.” 

‘She sighed, and for a time was silent; at last she said :— 
**T feel that I have been most cruelly treated by Mrs. Gibbs, and 
T am determined to leave her house. She forces upon me the neces- 
sity of listening to Mr. Selden. Ihave told him over and over again 
that I would not have anything to do with him. T, now positively 
hate him, and feel so unhappy that I cannot tell you to what a 
pitch I resent being persecuted in this way.”’ 

“Then,” said Alaster, ‘‘ hear me,Miss Constant. I never since 
I saw you have ceased to think of you, to love you, to adore you. 
I am here now prepared to take your part. Then, I say, fly with 
me; come up the river with me in the large boat, which I have got 
ready. At the first up-country station I will wait on the Protestant 
clergyman, and we shall be married. Say you are willing, make me 
the happiest of the happy; leave this odious place, this unheard-of 
tyranny, this most cruel persecution, and I—I never will desert vou. 
I shall be your guardian; trust me, who hold your honour and 
yourself dearer to me than my own life.’’ | 

He knelt at her feet, he seized her hand and kissed it; the im- 
petuous style of pleading, the ardent manner, the soul which showed 
itself in every gesture of the youth, quite disarmed Amelia of her 
power to chide him, but she said,— 

“Oh, Mr. Alastor, I cannot think what is best to do, but I cer- 
tainly will not stay in the house.”’ 
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Then Alastor, who was as quick-witted as he ‘was gay, asked her 
if she was prepared to leave it ; and she said that she had all her 
trunks packed up. Then, said he, I will at least undertake to con. 
vey these away in my carriage, which is now waiting, so saying he 
told his groom to hire porters, and to take the boxes down, and as 
nothing is easier in India than procuring the services of natives, 
who one and all respond to the motto, ‘‘ Sire, to hear is to obey,” 
in a very few minutes all the trunks were deposited in the carriage. 
But the most material point to gain, which was to induce Amelia 
to go with him and drive to the boats, required a little more time. 
He knelt to her, he begged her to consent; he went over 
again and again what she might expect to meet if she waited for 
Mrs. Gibbs’s return; and at last she consented to go with him, 
leaving a short note directed to Mrs. Gibbs, to say merely, “ that 
she had decided upon leaving her house, and was going some dis. 
tance up the river; that she regretted being obliged to part with 
her, but feared that they should not meet again.’”” She added that 
it was no use sending after her, for she expected to be away some 
distance before Mrs. Gibbs received the note; but after what had 
occurred in the morning she could not feel surprised at her leaving 
her. Even after Alaster had persuaded her to get her ayah to 
accompany her, and all three entered together into the carriage, and 
they had been driven away, she scarcely found that she could realise 
her situation, so strange, so sudden, were all the events which had 
passed over her. She knew that she was exceedingly hasty and 
indiscreet, but then she said, What couldI do? To stay and listen 
to the reiterated pleading of such a man, and to be again upbraided, 
perhaps insulted, by Mrs. Gibbs, is more than I could bear; but 
this young ofticer means honourably to fulfil what he has promised. 
I feel that I can trust him. So quick, so decisive, so impetuous, 
were the movements of Alaster, that she had scarcely time to run 
over the different considerations in her own mind before they got to 
the large budgerow, and what with hosts of attendants, and the 
ready zeal of the master, very little time elapsed before all was got 
ready for sailing, Alastor having led Amelia into one of the inner 
cabins, and told her ayah to stay with her, set sail, and the budge- 
row, with a fresh breeze, and plenty of danrees rowing, was proceed. 
ing up the river. 

It seemed like the uncertain imagery of a dream, the being hur. 
ried forward thus from scene to scene up the broad river, with its 
numbers of native boats, dinghees, boleaus, budgerows, merchandise 
boats, large and lumbering pansways, gay and light, all manned by 
danrees or native boatmen, singing, yelling, and vociferating—its 
banks lined with groves of tamarinds, neem, cocoanut-trees, bam- 
boos towering high with their feathery foliage and innumerable 
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stems, laced so thick together, as to be impervious, date-trees, 
bananas, guanvas, the hideous idol temples rearing {their heads 
between the groves, with their steps down to the river, in front of 
which stood the worshipping priests, and apart the groups of natives, 
most of them performing their acts of worship in it, with eyes fixed 
on the sun. ‘They passed then tracts of country flooded with water, 
where the rice in stray shoots, like the straggling hair in a scanty- 
bearded man’s chin, showed at intervals here and there. 

When they had passed the most thronged part of the river near 
Calcutta, and got up a few miles further, where the native boats 
were fewer, and the din and concourse of the large native city left 
behind, Alastor, who had left Amelia with her ayah in the budge. 
Tow’s inmost cabin, came to the door to ask her whether she had 
found every thing she had required to have with her, as he could 
easily, he said, send back to Calcutta when they arrived at their 
place of anchorage for the night. He wished to know if she found the 
accommodation satisfactory, and whether the ayah had duly attended 
to her. Seeing her in tears, he entreated her to be comforted, and 
to trust to him. Alas, she did trust him; she almost adored him; 
she thought he was the guardian genius who had come to snatch 


her from a miserable doom. She thought no evil ever could enter 
such a heart. 


“ There’s nothing ill can dwell in such a temple 
If the ill spirit have so fair a house, 
Good things will strive to dwell with it.” 


Thus the blindness of an affection, which made the daring reck- 
lessness of precipitate youth appear the disinterested generosity of 
a noble spirit, and converted the feelings of its object into excellen- 
cies, carried her mind away from its proper principle; and when she 
had so far forgutten ier self-respect as to leave a home (even such as 
it was) with him only for a guardian, the downward steps which led 
to her disaster were fearfuily easy to take. When they travelled, 
though it was not what is called the regular hot season in India, it 
was the time of the year when it is quite agreeable to go out for 
a short time before sunset, though during the glare of sunshine the 
air was quite insufferable, for it was about the end of October. On 
the river, what with the breeze and the appearance of the woodland 
scenery, the novelty of the objects around them, the birds of different 
plumage, the flock of green paraquets, the hood-hoods, the minahs, 
and the wood pigeons, the shady paths amongst the tamarinds and 
the bamboos, were very inviting, amid groves so lovely and replete 
with charms to the lover of nature. Then Alastor, when they got 
to the place of anchorage, near one of those groves, proposed to 
Amelia to walk a short distance into the country, and leave the 
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boat to the servants while they prepared dinner for them. 
Amelia felt as if she had resigned every idea that she ever pos- 
sessed into his keeping ; and had he asked her anything, no power 
wouldhaveinfluenced her to refuse it, and especially now, as there was 
every inducement to comply with his proposal, she agreed. Then they 
set off, and wandered by bye paths, where the accasia, the jumbaylee, 
the saringhee, and other flowery shrubs, were lavishing their beauty 
in wild exuberance, and the air was teeming with their odour. 
Just before the day’s dying away, which came suddenly, the atmo- 
sphere, by the flash of innumerable lights, like the mechanism of 
dissolving views, replete as it was with insect life, was transformed 
into a flowing illumination of flickering and uncertain stars, and the 
whole surrounding forest was lit with thousands of corruscations 
from myriads of fire-flies, Amelia felt the softening languor of spirit 
which waits upon that peculiar hour, especially in a tropical climate, 
and Alastor’s very soul beamed from his eyes as he breathed to her 
his vows of attachment. Then he talked to her of the impatience 
that he felt until the time should arrive when they should reach 
the station where the clergyman should perform the ceremony of 
their marriage. He talked of his unalterable, undying love. He 
swore that no earthly power should sever them. He won upon her 
confiding heart so far that she could not command him to desist 
when he clasped her to his breast, and they sat together long ere 
they returned, and she leant weeping upon him all the way back- 
ward to the boat. : 

Yes, she wept. How truly was it said by one of those Heathen 
teachers, who have given us hosts of wise sayings, “‘ Nemo repente 
venit turpissimus.’’ For the fall of a man from respectability to 
infamy is a lengthened, gradual process; the departure from the 
region of truth to the hateful realms of vice is made step by step; 
the tempter of the soul does not ask you to leap a fence, but leads 
you smoothly and almost imperceptibly to the mire. But with 
woman the descent is otherwise ; it is an instantaneous fall from the 
paths of peace to the valley of humiliation and bitterness. 

Near the cantonments of Berhampore, not far from the royal 
city of Moorshedabad, lived one of those devoted missionaries, who, 
treading in the steps of Carey and Henry Martin, gave up all his 
energies to the pursuit of his Master’s work, and being of the Church 
of England, frequently, though he had given up preferment in 
England to migrate to India, officiated in the bungalow that was 
was appropriated for church service to the military in Berhampore. 
His mode of life made even the natives regard him with a feeling of 
respectful admiration, which the Hindoos are not slow to yield when 
they see a genuine spirit of Christianity, though for its empty pro- 
fessors they entertain a secret contempt. If you can become 
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acquainted with them so intimately as to induce them to converse 
freely, they will tell you, provided you know their language, that 
it is by his fruits you should know a man, and that when they see 
men professing a belief in Christianity swearing, drinking, commit. 
ting acts of outrage, and cherishing enmity, they cannot understand 
the benefit of belonging to such a religion—‘“‘ bad as our creed may 
be,” say they, ‘‘ we are consistent to it, but the professors of yours 
daily make it a farce.” But Mr. Moorgrave was not one of the 
professors nominally of Christianity, who confine it to the walls of 
a church merely, for daily his task was to disseminate the gospel 
truths amongst the natives who would listen to him, or reading by 
the bedside of the sick soldiers, and nightly, in place of joining 
parties at the messes, or elsewhere at other entertainments, he made 
to himself a strict rule to dine nowhere if there were no prayers 
introduced. His piety was thus habitual, and he never forced it 
upon any one’s notice ; and even though he had never been known 
to deviate from the rule which he had laid down for his mode of 
keeping his evenings, he still had never bees heard to state to any 
men likely to meet religion with scorn his sentiments with regard to 
this matter. Where frivolity, or revelling, or the gayround of pleasure, 
were rife, he was always far away ; but when the stroke of calamity 
fell over a household, when disease had visited any of its members, 
or when sorrow had cast its blight over any individual, young or 
old, then there was one to whom all eyes turned, certain to find 
sympathy, consolation, and relief. He was called by the natives 
the good feringhee sahib, and by the English the revered Mr. Moor- 
grave. A very abstemious living, and a natural temperament, 
which was suited to the climate, had made him inured to a country 
which is often fatal to European constitutions. But temperance 
had been so habitual to him: that he was enabled to stand its awful 
heat. This was more than could be said for many active and strong 
young men, particular those who, on first arrival, suffer most. Also, 
in the cvoler seasons of the year, the pestilential air of the thick 
forests is rife with the seeds of fever. 

In the middle of November, or about three weeks after the time 
of Alastor’s leaving Calcutta with Miss Constant, one of the doctors 
of the cantonment, at Berhampore, came to Mr. Moorgrave’s bun- 
galow, and having asked to speak with him, was soon admitted, 
and said that he was come to beg of him to accompany him in his 
gig to the river side, as he wished him to see a patient who was 
a very precarious state, and he knew there was no one whose words 
were so likely to carry comfort to such a person as his were. His 
request was met with a ready compliance, and soon they were both 
on their way to the river side, the doctor driving in his gig. The 
doctor entered at,once into an explanation of the circumstances of 
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the case, and said that the young man who was now laid up in his 
pudgerow, with a jungle fever, had a short time before left Calcutta,. 
and that there was a most interesting-looking young lady in the 
budgerow also, but he was almost certain she was not his wife, and 
that they, by his advice, had stayed in the budgerow, as he thought 
the air on the river preferable to any that they could breathe in the 
cantonment, which was, from the neighbourhood of several tanks, 
very dangerous to persons suffering from fever; that he had caught 
the fever from shooting in the jungle, and it had mastered him all 
the more fearfully owing to his youth and strength. The doctor 
had just finished telling Mr. Moorgrave this, when they reached the 
ghaut by the side of the Ganges ; and the doctor then stepped into. 
the budgerow, said some words to his patient, and returned for Mr. 
Moorgrave, who, going in with him to the interior of the budgerow,. 
in one of the sleeping-rooms, saw Alastor, who was in the last state 
of exhaustion from fever, but still as conscious as he was when in 
good health. When the doctor left them together, Mr. Moorgrave 
said that he wished him to believe that he visited him as though he 
were a long-known friend, and hoped that he would confide to him 
all his feelings, and that he would be induced to seek for succour 
where alone it could be found, in the belief of the truths of the 
Gospel. When Alastor answered him by a sigh, Mr. Moorgrave- 
said if there was anything on his mind previous to his reading with 
him and praying, he begged he would communicate it to him; and 
Alastor said that he feared he had not latterly been leading an 
exemplary life; that he felt before all things a deep sorrow in having 
broken his word to one who was now staying in the same boat. 
‘‘Then,’’ said Mr. Moorgrave, ‘‘ make her, before you go further, the 
only amends you can make: marry her here. I, a minister of that 
Gospel whose end is to proclaim peace, am ready to perform the 
ceremony.’’ Had Alastor been in the zenith of his health, and in the 
enjoyment of his youthful exuberance of pride and high spirits, he 
would scarcely have agreed to this proposition ; but the good clergy- 
man pleaded strongly in many more words; and, after a little while, 
Alastor yielded, and Mr. Moorgrave went out and called the dector, 
who, going to the room in the budgerow occupied by Miss Con- 
stant, knocked, and on its being opened, prevailed on her to enter 
with him into the sick man’s room, where Mr. Moorgrave was now 
sitting. 

When they were both inside, Mr. Moorgrave, in a few but solemn 
words told them, as a minister of religion, he felt they should be 
united. He told Miss Constant that he had sent for her at Mr, 
Alastor’s request, to read over the service of matrimony, provided 
she agreed to it, and that the doctor should be a witness to his 
having done so. She felt exceedingly; she was touched by the 
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goodness of the man’s conduct ; she was deeply moved by the sad. 
ness of the occasion, added to the grief which she had given way to 
from Alastor’s painful fever, in which she had tended him most 
anxiously and incessantly. She, of course, murmured her con. 
sent, and Mr. Moorgrave went through the ceremony. Soon after. 
wards Amelia returned to her chamber, and Mr. Moorgrave read 
and prayed with Alastor as long as he thought he should do so with. 
out exhausting him, and then returned home with the good doctor, 
who told him that that night he expected the crisis of the fever to 
come on, and by the next day he would probably know whether the 
turn in the disease had been for recovery, or for fatal consequences. 
But whether the consciousness of having acted, at the eleventh hour, 
rightly, or the normal power of his frame, or both causes, had had 
their effect upon Alaster’s state of body, it is certain that soon after 
Mr. Moorgrave left him, he fell into a deep sleep, which lasted 
several'hours, and woke early in the morning, exceedingly weak, but 
with all the traces of the fever having gone; and the doctor, who 
visited him soon afterwards, pronounced him convalescent, but said 
that he would still suffer from weakness for some days, yet his appe- 
tite would return, and there would be nothing to apprehend. So 
it turned out: a delay of only a fewdays at Berhampore, and daily, 
almost hourly, his strength returned to him, and he proceeded up 
the country. The rest of the voyage was perfect elysium to Amelia, 
unalloyed by any of the heart-rending feelings which would have 
been hers had not kind Mr. Moorgrave come like an angel of mercy 
to bring about her release from disgrace and ruin, and each passing 
day was a day of joy. They made the voyage daily, sailing at the 
rate of about thirty miles. The colder the weather became the more 
agreeable was the sailing. They passed the Rajmahal hills, through 
wild and striking scenery of wooded heights, which have been often 
the theme of admiration with travellers,and were a pleasing change to 
‘them after the flat, though luxuriantly cultivated country of Bengal. 
There is no more pleasant break upon the river voyage than the 
sight of those hills —wooded, wild, tracts of immense extent, covered 
with the reeds and the jungle. The picturesque wildness, the specimen 
of Indian forest landscape, the thick and impenetrable jungle,—all 
have charms for any lover of natural scenery. The enjoyment of it, 
as has been said so frequently, depends on the society you are in and 
the frame of mind with which you look on it; and the traveller in view- 
ing objects is quite dependent upon the spirit which animates him at 
the time he views them. But very much more so than with a 
ordinary traveller is this the case with a lady who, in every way 
nearly, is wholly regardless of what she sees, except in so far as it 
bears reference to those she is with, or to her state of feelings at the 
time of seeing it. ‘‘ Whatis a holiday,” says the Hindoo proverb, 
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«without my lover?’’ Sowhat but the sickening of sorrow and 
shame was there to season the sensations of one who had felt herself 
disgraced, and had allied herself to evil? Such would hava been 
Amelia’s question before her marriage. But Mr. Moorgrave had 
turned her prospect of murky gloom into a fairy vision of enchant. 
ment. The strange sights on the river, the constant change, the 

norama of objects unheard of and unknown which met her gaze 
as they sailed slowly up the stream, her mind had now leisure to 
dwell upon and inquire about ; whereas, before her marriage, all 
that she saw was tinged with the bitter feeling of self-condemnation 
and despair. Alastor daily grew stronger, and they enjoyed together 
seeing the new sights. At different times, when the pelicans or the 
kites sailing above the boats were objects of curiosity, he shot them, 
and often he succeeded in killing others, and the wild pigeons on 
shore frequently fell to his fowling-piece. They conversed together 
about the various scenes that they came near, and the most interest. 
ing seemed the Musselman tombs, which the followers of Mohammed 
devote wonderful pains in constructing, and expend such vast 
sums in adorning and making extensive. To these pilgrims from 
all parts of the country resort. The men kneel in prayer, and the 
women leave locks of their hair, or shreds of their garments, as 
a memento, round the frame-work. These, situated as they were, 
in a sandy and flat line of country, where the principal sights on the 
banks were the alligators basking in the sun, were striking build- 
ings. They came to the town of Bhungulpore, near which is a round 
tower, similar to the round towers seen in different parts of Ireland. 
The town, at a distance, looked picturesque ; but on approaching 
the bazaars, consisting of native huts and stalls, for the sale of grain, 
confectionery of mawkish description, and all sorts of poor vegetables, 
—the low nature of the merchandise that characterises a native 
town showed itself. They passed what seemed three rocks in the 
centre of the Ganges, called Culgaon, which are small islands, where 
innumerable pigeons resort, and went onwards to Monghur, which 
is woody, mountaineous, and considered also healthful. Near this 
isa hot spring, called Seetacoond, which they went to see. Its 
water is much prized for its purity. It is sold at Calcutta at a high 
price, being useful for those about to undertake a long sea voyage. 
Alastor, both here, and during the way up, whenever he found an 
opportunity, left the boat early in the afternoon, and generally 
returned laden with either snipe, quail, partridge, and frequently 
a peacock—but, in any case, the ready smile of welcome met him, 
and he felt, on his return home,— 


“‘ *"Twas sweet to know there was an eye to mark 
His coming, and look brighter when he come.” 
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‘Then, on to the country beside the Corruckpore hills. They brought 
to their recollection the Rajmahal hills, and though lower, they stil) 
had their own characteristics of wildness and interest. After that 
they sailed through a line of country rich in palm-trees ; the cocoa. 
nut also, in its curious branching crown of waving, pendant leaves, 
‘enormous in size, marked the landscape peculiarly. The palm-leaves, 
which give the natives the hugh fans that are so essential to com. 
fort, and almost to existence in the East, grow on a tree whose juice, 
as a morning draught, is healthful and refreshing, but after the sun 
is up is fermented, and becomes intoxicating. In these palm-groves, 
-during the evening, they landed, and sat and conversed, and dwelt, 
in anticipation, upon the life which they should lead together on 
their arrival at Cawnpore. Through a rich country, abounding in 
grain, and countless fields of poppies, which produce the opium 
from their capsules, they reached the city of Patna, called by the 
natives Azeemabad, which is so famed in Indian history for the 
massacre of English residents. By it is meant the colony of great. 
ness; and its extent and supply of every scitof grain, the staple food 
of the natives, render it quite an emporium of richness. It is adjacent 
to Bankipore, inhabited by the English civilians, and a little further 
on is the cantonment of the military, called Danapore, which means 
in the native language the city of grain. Near this they anchored, 
and went ashore to see a large native farm, where every produce 
that India could boast of was in the greatest abundance, kept by an 
English farmer. It was like a series of parties of pleasure to this 
youthful pair, roaming, as they did together, to visit all these novel 
sights; and what would have been wearisome and tedious to Alastor 
alone, became fraught with charms to him now. They travelled 
onwards, and if slowly, they still had the satisfaction of seeing what 
sort of a country it was that they were going to take up their resi- 
dence in. By Buxar and Ghazeepore, all famous in their way, to 
the city deemed holiest of all Kasee, and its ghauts, they saw the great 
idol temples of Benares, and their numerous steps down to the river. 
In the midst of these is the towering mosque, built by the most 
fanatic of the Mogul conquerors, Aurungzebe. But, oh, what 
a world of idolatry and fanaticism is opened to the mind by the 
sight of this city! Never let the observer of mankind forget how 
lost and sunken is the state of fallen man when left to himself, 
and the deplorable obstacles thrown in his way to improvement by 
the iron rule of priestcraft, whether it be the rigid despotism of the 
Bramin or the crafty duplicity of the priest. Who, at the present 
day, is ignorant of the horrors of Braminism? Who has not seen 
pictures, or read accounts of the holy city {—the town, which may 
be called the head-quarters of its ceremonies; to descant upon them 
would be at once painful and tedious. After seeing one temple one 
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feels satisfied with the view, and one is not desirous of seeing another. 
J should not be inclined to join Miss Eden in jeering at those 
truly excellent men, who have come to the East to endeavour to 
teach the natives better things—I should rather join Lord Lawrence 
in commending their efforts. 

They travelled onward to Chunar, where is a fine fort built of 
granite, situated on a rock, and secure in its position; and after- 
wards reached a large native town, called Mirzapoor, where the idol 
temples, with their bass.reliefs, standing in the centre of the town, 
by the river side, present to European eyes a wondrous sight. The 
fagade of each of these buildings is noble, but the uncouth nature of 
the sculpture shows you that the objects of worship are as debased 
as those of the Egyptians of old, and that you are in a country of the * 
most grovelling idolatry. Further on, when they came to the con- 
fluence of the two rivers—the Ganges and the Jumna; at Allaha- 
bad, they saw the immense crowds of pilgrims, the Hindoos being 
shaved before going into the water, affording the most striking speci- 
mens of the nature of Hindoo worship. They did not stay long at 
any of the towns, and were anxious that they should arrive at Cawn- 
pore before the cold season had closed; but they went to see the 
fort at Allahabad, the column and the underground cave, called the 
Patalpooree, which the natives believe to be an entrance to the 
infernal regions. They saw the beautiful blue waters of the Jumna, 
which lose themselves at the confluence of the two streams in the 
muddy Ganges, with its brown and disturbed waters; and proceeding 
up the latter, they arrived, after some time, at Kurrah, where they 
saw the tracts of country planted by Jong reeds, which the natives 
cut and pile up into rafts; and as soon as they have finished 
a large platform of these, they commit themselves to it, and sail 
with it down the stream, and stopping at the different native 
towns, sell a portion of their primitive raft, which contains the 
making of chairs, screens, roofs, baskets, and other pieces of 
of furniture, to the village inhabitants, and proceed onwards 
with their freight until the whole is disposed of. 

A very few days sail, with a fair wind, brought them on to 
Cawnpore. Alastor here proceeded to the house of his command- 
ing officer, and having reported himself, he went in search of a 
bungalow. With the customary hospitality which is to be found 
always in India, one of the officer’s wives proceeded with her husband 
straight to the budgerow where Alastor had left his wife, and 
invited her to come and take up her abode with her until her 
husband had been able to settle himself in a new residence. On 


her saying that she felt the great kindness of the offer, and would 


gladly, as soon as Mr. Alastor returned, let them know, as she 
could not decide without him, the officer, who came with his wife 
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to see her, left his wife with Mrs. Alastor, and went in search of 
Alastor. He met him, on his return, at the mess room, and there, 
having told him how glad he would be to see him at his house, 
Alastor consented, and before two hours were over they were both 
comfortably settled in Captain Mabel’s bungalow. 

I will not here attempt to describe Cawnpore, or the society 
which they found themselves in there. I have before endeavoured to 
sketch the outlines of the place, and others have told so much of it, 
and it is a fact so well-known by the prominent place which it held 
in the days of the terrific mutiny, and the fearful scenes which 
were enacted there, that to begin a description of it is like travelling 
over a well-beaten track. What it may be now is, perhaps, 
different from what it was before the time of the mutiny. But the 
time that Alastor and his wife arrived at Cawnpore was many 
years before the mutiny took place ; and, indeed, such an event was 
so wholly unlooked for then, that it was a common occurrence for 
young ladies to travel in palkees from one end of the country to the 
other, from Calcutta to Merut, and apprehend no danger, although 
travelling alone. The society of the English at Cawnpore, whether 
belonging to the military department—which, of course, were in a 
majority—or the civilians, so far from apprehending any mishap, 
were almost wholly given up to all sorts of amusement. The men, 
either to sport or gambling, to amateur theatricals or feasting ; the 
ladies certainly did not do much, but were delighted to enter into 
the enjoyment of the balls, attendance at the band-playing, and 
driving on the course. They received visitors seated in their rooms, 
darkened, so as to exclude the glare, made bearable by the incessant 
movement of the punkahs, and, during the hot winds, refreshed by 
the artificial breeze which was wafted into the room through the 
medium of the wet khus-khus tatties, or, in some houses, by the 
thermantidote. ‘This constant confinement to the house, ever un- 
broken by a visit to the garden during the eight montlis of hot 
winds and rain, was inevitable. ’*Twas true that if they chose to 
get up very early, before any appearance of dawn, they might have 
a little exercise in the way of riding, and that for a short hour in the 
evening they had the drive on the course; but the indoor life was, 
of course, much more tolerable to the ladies than it could be to the 
men. The mode of life led by Anglo-Indians is, strange to say, 
apparently a topic of the utmost indifference to the general public 
in England, although amongst the gentry there is scarcely a family 
in good circumstances throughout the country that has not a 
relative or friend in India; and with regard to the lowest classes, 
has not Mr. Bright told them that 70,000 of their brethren are 
serving with the army in India ? 

Alastor and his wife entered with full zest into the spirit of,the 
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gaiety. The daring and thorough-going character of his condact in 
having taken her away wholly from the tutelage of the lady in 
Calcutta, and freed her from the thraldom of Mr. Selden’s solicita- 
tions, was looked upon in that society as evincing a proper spirit ; 
and now that he had made her the most ample amends, and that 
no doubt could exist of their marriage, few voices were raised to 
say a syllable of comment upon her conduct. Her appearance 
was so much in her favour, so young, so fair, so unsophisticated— 
her glowing cheek so fraught with the bloom of youth ; her eyes 
so mild-looking ; her rich brown hair ; her skin of matchless white- 
ness—that her entry into the different balls and places of assembly, 
caused quite a sensation. When grey eyes and fair hair are the 
characteristics of a biondina in India, the admiration which they 
cause is sure to be paramount. It is naturally so when the effect 
they produce is contrasted with the number of faces having dark eyes 
and hair—when you see a predominance of brunettes of every shade, 
from the complete Eastern down to the mildest type of Eurasian 
colour, in short, where beauty in its purityis shown and prized accord- 
ingly. Much too powerful upon the feelings is the adulation, admira- 
tion, and homage which everywhere waits upon the youthful belle who 
Teigns as a queen of beauty in an Indian cantonment. It is such as 
would be wholly unknown tothe inhabitants of any European country. 

When Amelia found herself surrounded by hosts of admirers in 
assemblies which numbered, so far as regarded the proportion of 
ladies to gentlemen, the average of one to ten, she gave herself up 
to the pleasing task of listening to every change of flattery, indirect 
or otherwise, and the insidious effect: produced upon a mind un- 
prepared by the wholesome discipline of principle, and unblest by 
the loving guidance of religion, was to render its deceptive power 
acceptable to her. 

Alastor, who had the highest spirits, and who, in the heyday of 
youth and strength of manhood, was foremost in every active feat, 
every pursuit of sport or trial of horsemanship, for a short time led 
a domestic life, but the tameness of the scene soon began to render 
it insipid to him, and he was led, after a few months, to forsake the 
society of his wife, and frequent the mess parties and the billiard- 
rooms. She consoled herself by the frequency of the number of 
balls, theatricals, and other parties which took her from home, and 
for one wishing to be gay there certainly was no lack of these at 
Cawnpore. Amongst all the gentlemen there was a great rivalry 
as to who should have the honour of being her partner; and where 
every arm of the service, except the Guards, was represented, there 
being two Queen’s Regiments, two Company’s Cavalry, and three 
Infantry, together with Artillery in proportion in the cantonment, 
besides a fair proportion of civilians, there was no want of claimants 
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for her hand. It seems strange that after all that had passed she 
had not been so far actuated by gratitude as to prize the position. 
of being mistress of the home which should welcome her benefactor ; 
and that the forgetfulness and caprice incidental to her sex, made her 
every day think more and more lightly of it. But the true state of 
the case as it occurred is now instant to my mind, and I do not in 
any way diverge from relating it, except in so far as the narrative 
obliges me to omit some trivial incidents, as well as to alter names 
of the different persous concerned. One of the most zealous 
followers of the fleeting phantom, pleasure, has said— 


“ You will find 


Tho’ sages may pour out their wisdom’s treasure : 
There is no sterner moralist than Pleasure.” 


The ‘‘ voluptas empta dolore’? is the tale of all sensualists, whether 
refined men of classical tastes, or men debased by debauched 
habits, and the scenes of carousing and gambling which nightly 
took place in this Indian cantonment were calculated to impose 
lessons of morality upon all who mingled in them, and to serve as 
warnings to those who were living there, but still did not join in 
them. 

There was the colonel of the Dragoon regiment to which Alastor 
belonged, who was one of the handsome, dissolute men that, during 
the reign of George IV., were so frequently met with in the army. 
He had served during the Peninsular war in one of the infantry 
regiments, and had been selected by the Prince to hold a captain's 
commission in his own Hussars, so much were his figure, appearance, 
and aristoeratic bearing in his favour. He carried with him into 
his command the same style of exclusive haughtiness and habit. of 
self-possession and self-control which mark the high-born English- 
man, but-in his private life he was as dissipated a roué as ever 
belonged to an army. When the commandant is such a character 
the general tone of the regiment may be guessed at. Man is 
eminently an imitative animal. The officers whe served under 
Colonel Loder could not but emulate his excellent example. He 
had been obliged to relinquish the sphere of fashionable life in 
England, finding that his fortune was not adequate to meet the 
expenses of a crack cavalry regiment at home, and had emigrated 
to a country where wealth was to be had; but retaining his ex- 
travagant habits, there seemed little probability of his recruiting 
his broken fortune. There was his major, who did the active part 
of the drill and discipline of the corps, and who was really a bard- 
working soldier. He had been in the ranks, and, through his steadi- 
ness and good conduct, having been given a commission as adjutant, 
had, on active service, attained to his present rank, still, how- 
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ever, retaining much of the style of the private Dragoon trooper, a 
position which had been his first object of aspiration, he having ran 
away from his friends to enlist as one. There were two officers in 
the regiment, the two senior captains, who were the sort of men 
that are alone met with in the army—men who, in conversation, 
never think of talking of anything but the absurd topics of 
fashion and dress, disciples of the Brummell school, which had such 
a large number of followers at that time. The third captain was a 
character much more agreeable, who piqued himself upon his 
extreme urbanity, and did not even propose a wager without using 
the words, ‘‘Should you like to back your opinion with a bet ?’’ 
Though mild and agreeable, and one who studiously affected to win 
golden opinions of all, he was equally as dissipated and dissolute as 
his colonel. There was one officer, a captain in his regiment, who 
had been married, but on leaving the church door a quarrel of some 
momentous kind had occurred between him and his wife, and he 
had left her, and the better to ensure his never again meeting her 
he had exchanged to an Indian regiment. In his manner, and even 
as it were, engraven on his handsome features, you might discern 
the trace of some latent sorrow, which reminded you of the allusion 
to the undying feeling of grief which, even in scenes of revelry and 
the turmoil of business, haunted him. TJ swoi pensieri in lui donnir 
non ponno, 


“ One fatal remembrance, one sorrow that throws 
Its bleak shade alike o’er our joys and our woes.” 


The light-hearted and gay, with whom he was associated, never had 
cause to complain of his temper, but though his fortune was ample, 
his mind was ill at ease. 
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Our Adminstration of Indra. 


SOME MALFEASANCES IN OUR ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF INDIA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE DETHRONEMENT OF LAW.”’ 


Ir is a trite saying, that the interest of this country in her. great 
possessions in India is increasing—not the less is it a disgrace to us, 
and a reflection upon our common sense, that that interest is still 
so infinitesimally small in quantity and inferior in quality. 

Concentrating all our attention upon matters concerning the 
immediate administration of these Islands, or connected with our 
political situation upon the Continent, or with reference to America, 
we are too much accustomed to leave out in the cold, as but of very 
secondary importance, questions relating to our Eastern possessions, 
and to take for granted that such quéstions can and ought to be 
settled by the Secretary of State for India and his Council, who 
are paid to attend to them, and that no interest can attach, and 
alvantage arise, from their discussion in a British House of Com- 
mons. But this insoucianceis, we repeat, commencing to pass away, 
and it cannot belong before the grandeur of the subject, and its bear- 
ing upon the vital interests of Great Britain itself, must gam the 
attention, and claim its own proper share, of the ear of the English 
people. For, whilst our thoughts are engrossed bysuch considerations 
as the rapid growth upwards within our social soil of democracy, 
with all its ramifications, or, at all events, that modification of our 
present form of government—including the divorcement of Church 
and State, which seems inevitable ere long, India silently grows— 
grows in riches, in her producing capabilities, in the number of her 
population, and, above all things, in that civilisation which consti- 
tutes her real offensive and defensive power. India, in fact—thanks 
to the fertilising effects of our rule—is fast becoming, per se, 
a country capable of taking a place in the world’s history. Like 
a child of giant race, placed under the care of an adult pigmy, she 
is becoming stronger and nearly as clever as the nurse that has 
tended her in her own iafantine days. And that nurse, as she 
marks the change that is occurring, must be foolish indeed, if she 
sees not the relative difference in their respective positions, which 
is its natural sequence. 

From these considerations it would appear, that everything con- 
nected with our administration of India ought to be of interest to 
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us, and this has induced us to venture to make the following remarks 
on it :-— 

To begin with—The more that one reflects upon the narrative 
which relates to the manner in which we gained, and have been 
enabled to retain, possession of India, the more one feels that it 
constitutes one of the strangest episodes in the world’s history. But 
putting aside the romantic series of events which led to that pos- 
session, the simple fact that thirty millions of people have for nearly 
two centuries held in subjection two hundred millions, is of itself 
surely a paradox. The moral it points, if any, is the power of 
civilisation, and yet this theory is hardly sufficient to explain the 
anomaly. What we denominate fortune, or good luck, must have 
had much to do with it. Nothing, at all events, save this, or to 
call it by another name—‘‘ Providential interference enabled us 
to retain possession of the country during the great mutiny years 
of 1857 and 1858; and certainly we must hope, that this providen- 
tial interference will continue to befriend us, now that the task 
of governing India is so much more difficult than it used to be. 

But besides our reliance upon this hope, it is manifestly neces- 
sary that as our difficulties increase, our efforts to overcome them 
should be exerted in a corresponding ratio, and that in order to 
retain our hold upon India for some time longer, we must not be 
contented only to\go on as we have done, but must seek to correct 
those errors in our administration which have hitherto proved preju- 
dicial to our interests, and to initiate measures which experience 
points out as necessary. But before endeavouring to indicate what 
some of thesé errors are, and what some of these measures should be, 
we would fain make a short remark. We have just used the words 
“for some time longer.’”” The expression is a general one, and 
is employed simply to mark our humble conviction, that a time 
will arrive when our grasp upon the fertile plains of Hindostan must 
cease, because it will be impossible to retain it. Thirty millions of 
people cannot for ever—or at all events for an indefinite period— 
rule over two hundred millions. Culture and education, when 
possessed by the latter to a sufficient extent, must inevitably make 
them too powerful to render possible their being thus held in sub- 
jection by the former, and the discrepancies in numbers between the 
two is too real to permit the physical and mental superiority of the 
one to form a sufficient counterbalancing equivalent to the nume- 
rical inferiority of the other. There must, therefore, be a point at. 
which a change in the relative balance of power of each will takeplace. 
When this is reached, a disruption of their respective statuses, with 
reference to each other, must ensue. We shall have to give up the 


réle of conquerors, and to leave India. They will regain their inde. 


pendence. True: it is possible that when this—perhaps still remote 
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—day arrives, our dusky fellow-subjects may be so enamoured of 
the equity of our rule, as to ask us to remain. But such an hypo. 
thesis is hardly probable, or in accordance with the imperfect nature, 
which we know everywhere pervades mankind. Yet, if we can- 
not prevent the ultimate destruction of our rule, we may do much 
to retard it, and this brings us back to the proper subject of our 
inquiry. 

With reference to the success on the whole, or otherwise, of our 
administration of India, of course opinions differ. The question in 
its general form, too, can hardly be considered avery important one, 
inasmuch as there is no fixed standard by which to appraise the 
amount of credit, or otherwise, which attaches to us with respect to 
it, and few precedents in history sufficiently analogous by which to 
compare the issue. But supposing the answers to be given in our 
favour, there can be no doubt that the per-contra side of the account 
is sufficiently heavy, and that in many particulars of our trust we 
have failed, and failed dismally. And some of the reasons for this 
are not far to seek. There is something, indeed, in our national 
character which unfits us for the’task of governing well an alien 
race. We are too unsympathetic in disposition, too narrow-minded 
and prejudiced to make good conquerors, or to acquire the good- 
will of those conquered. Just we may be, and more conscientious 
in our dealings with our vassals than most other nations; but 
these good qualities are much neutralised by our unsocial per- 
sonal characteristics. An Englishman is too stiff and unbending 
to please, too supercilious and patronising to gain affection. 
And this nutional individuality affects, and has affected, the general 
estimation in which our government is held in no slight degree, and 
has gone far to interfere with its popularity. So far, therefore, 
and to this extent, we can hardly plume ourselves upon success 
in our adininistration. Nor is it prudent or safe to ignore the 
importance of this want of popularity, occasioned by the causes 
above-stated ; on the contrary, it constitutes a grave danger to 
our rule. From it indirectly results the difficulty we experience 
In gaining a clue to the causes which operate to influence the 
attitude of the natives of Hindostan. We do not hesitate tu say 
that such ignorance on our part has often acted disastrously for 
our interests in our dealings with them, and itself constitutes a 
barrier ayainst the possibility of placing our political relations with 
them upon a more stable and satisfactory footing. And tiiough 
we obviously cannot change our nature, something may be done 
to soften the action of the attributes to which we have drawn aiten- 
tion. And this may partly be brought about by allowing ourselves 
to take a more correct and less biassed view of the characters of the 
native races with whom we are brought in contact. Above all things 
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we should cease to judge them obstinately by our European 
standard. Is it not quite possible by doing this we may discover 
that on a few points they are actually right, and ourselves wrong ? 
At all events, we shall be doing our best to correct our innate pre- 


judices and inherent want of tact, and to obviate the consequences 


which result from them. 

One of the principal causes which operates as a bar to the 
attainment of more intimate social relations with the people of 
India, is the difficulty we experience in acquiring their language. 
But few Englishmen ever attain to a real colloquial proficiency in 
it, whilst the numbers of those who can write it idiomatically may 
be counted on the fingers. The truth is that the genius of all 
Oriental languages is so totally opposed to our own, and to all 
European ones, that no previous knowledge or acquaintance with 
them obtained in Europe is of the slightest use. The difficulty is 
almost as great to an Englishman learning an Asiatic tongue, as to 
achild struggling with the rudiments of hisown. And so it comes 
to pass that all natives who are thrown much into official contact 
with us, quickly perceiving our inability to understand their usual 
mode of speaking, insensibly acquire a habit of using a limited 
vocabulary, which, experience teaches them, is more or less familiar 
to us—such vocabulary being, in fact, simply the result in 


: phrases, which the exigencies of official routine during long years 


has demonstrated as indispensable for the transaction of business. 
Hence it arises that nothing, unfortunately, is more common than 
for an English officer or civilian to imagine that he can speak and 
understand a certain native dialect, because he is intelligible 
to those around him; whereas if be were placed in the midst of 
Indians unacquainted with the conventional style of conversation in 
Vogue with white men, he would quickly perceive his utter incom. 
petency to do so. It may be readily surmised that if, on the one 
hand, a want of familiarity with their language thus acts as a bar 
towards the attainment of any competent knowledge of the inner 
life and true mode of thought of the natives of India, on the 
other, the very exclusion from all social intercourse with them, to 
which we are subjected, itself goes a long way to account for that 
want of familiarity with their language. Colloquial practice is, in 
fact, almost the only way of acquiring colloquial facility of utter- 
ance. Could Englishmen in India associate with Hindoos and 
Mahommedans as freely as they do with Frenchmen and Germans, 
they would, no doubt, overcome the lingual difficulties to which we 
have alluded much more easily than at present. And that this is 
so the history of our early days in India bears witness. At that 
time the acquisition of the native dialects was, owing to the small 
amount of English yet imparted to the Indian community, abso. 
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lutely necessary for the transaction of business, particularly as red 
tape, that now rampant article of European official correspondence, 
did not exist, and render personal intercourse an obsolete means of 
communication. The consequence of this was that our forefathers 
acquired an acquaintance with Hindostan, Persian, and other 
languages, to which the English in India of these days can lay 
no claim ; and owing to the contact with the inhabitants of 
Hindostan, which was thus obtained, were enabled, to some extent, 
to mix socially with them, and to exercise a considerable personal 
influence upon their destinies. True, the manners and habits of 
our ancestors were more genial than our own, and though we would 
by no means apologise for the lapses in morality which habitually 
tarnished their lives, there can be no doubt that the state of con- 
cubinage, in which so many of the early settlers lived with a native 
mistress, alone rendered possible the splendid exhibition of Oriental 
scholarships, which marks the literature of the period. 

We have already lightly touched upon a few failings in our own 
national character which, we have seen, do not qualify us primarily 
to play successfully the 7éle of rulers over an Asiatic people ; but it 
is now time to inquire more particularly into a far more important 
question, viz., the character and idiosyncrasy of the people over 
whom we rule, and this we shall endeavour the more willingly to 
do, since we conceive considerable misconception prevails on the 
subject. ‘To this misconception something of the latent feeling of 
dislike, which undoubtedly underlies the relations of the two 
peoples with each other, may be attributed, although another por- 
tion of this feeling must, we feel convinced, be associated with a 
still more unworthy reason. We allude to the traditional scorn in 
which all coloured races have from time to time immemorial been 
held by our countrymen, and by our countrymen, be it remarked, 
to a much greater extent than by the inhabitants of other European 
countries. The sentiment is, no doubt, deeply im bedded in ournature; 
and though it manifests itself outwardly most offensively amongst 
the classes from whom our British soldiery is drawn, its presence: 
must be acknowledged in all classes. And it is quite sufficiently 
strong to involuntarily influence our manners and our outward 
deportment, if not our actions themselves. And though the senti- 
ment in question is, no doubt, so far founded upon truth, that the 
coloured races of mankind do appear on the whole to be inferior to 
what, for the sake of distinction, we may call the white ones, the 
inferiority in question is, in reality, too slight—taking into account 
the more favourable accidents which have been the lot of the latter— 
to justify such a feeling. But putting aside this prejudice, and 
returning once more to an analysis of the character of the people of 
Hindostan, we would remark that it is often stated and commonly 
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believed that the peculiar impulse which we denominate gratitude- 
is almost wholly wanting in it; and incidents are constantly 


related which are supposed to tend to prove this assertion. But it. 


will be found, on inquiry, that the incidents referred to invariably 
relate to transactions which have taken place between Europeans 
and natives, and not between natives only, and that sufficient 
allowance is not made for causes which may have operated to. 
interfere with a proper manifestation of this feeling. For instance, 
a long course of substantial kindness and material generosity, which 
one would naturally consider as bidding high for them, has often 
been thrown away in consequence of some injudicious proceeding 
on the part of the European, which has aroused the prejudices, or 
hurt the intense susceptibility of a nature which is, after all, but 
partly civilised. The gratitude and the attachment which are 


truly there—and of the abundant presence of which, in the native- 


breast, numerous incidents in the great mutiny of 1857 bear ample 
witness—are destroyed by the intrusion of suspicions—it may be as 
to the motive of the very acts of kindness which had till then been 
by no means thrown away. Amongst others, a suspicion that 
associates any act with conscious weakness purposely concealed as 
a motive, is a frequent cause of this. The moral equilibrium of 
the inhabitant of Hindostan appears to be peculiarly affected by 
such an idea, and he is instantly impelled to take advantage of it. 
Take, for illustration, the origin and history of this very mutiny. 
For long years previous to 1857 the Indian sepoy had been treated 


with spasmodic fits of weak indulgence, the motive for which he. 


was not long in finding out to his own satisfaction. He believed, 
and not without some reason, that it was the result of his being 
master of the situaticn, and of our knowing it. What was the 


natural result? First of all the respect, and with the respect the: 


personal attachment with which he had for generations been 
accustomed to regard his officer, and, through his officer, the British 
government, gave way. Covert insolencein his manner marked the 
change in his sentiments. And now demoralised, he waited only 
for his opportunity. This came at last as he conceived, and using 
the first pretext that presented itself, he precipitated himself forth- 
with into rebellion. And so it is with the bulk of the population 
as well as with the soldiery. Our first aim must be to make our- 
selves feared and respected by them; only by doing so can we hope 
to be loved. You cannot treat them successfully on those strict 
principles of modération and forbearance which are right and proper 
when applied to a European people. The moral status in these 
Asiatics is not elevated or firm enough to stand it. And no prece- 


dents drawn from the history of our own, or any other western. 
race, can therefore be of much assistance in our administration. 
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It is time here for us to explain that both Hindoos and Mahom. 
medans are included generally in our remarks ; for although there 
may be, and doubtless are, divergencies of character between the 
two, yet owing to the intermarriages which have for centuries 
taken place between them, and the long residence of both under 
similar conditions in the same climate, we are satisfied that they 
form, for all intents and purposes, a tolerably homogeneous people ; 
sufficiently identical in disposition to be grouped together. 

Whilst affirming, therefore, most distinctly the existence of 
those humanising feelings in the breasts of the natives of India to 
which we have alluded, and which may, we feel convinced, be culti- 
vated by kind but judicious treatment, and bring forth much fruit, 
calculated to add to the stability of our rule, let us next advert to 
their great, their predominating passion—their love for their religion. 
To us Europeans, with our lukewarm faith in the tenets of our 
own creed, and with our most imperfect obedience to its ritual and 
rules, their unhesitating belief in the dogmas and their lifelong 
devotion to the practices of theirs, appears extraordinary and 
strange, and should lead us, we would add, to reflect, with no little 
shame, upon the figure which we cut in the comparison. Nor will 
this feeling of self-accusation be lessened if we push the analogy 
still further. Whilst in European countries strict professors of their 
respective religions are but an inconsiderable percentage of the 
whole population, in Hindoostan they include all, or nearly all, of 
it. From the prince to the peasant, the one thought which 
habitually overlies all others, in all classes—the business to which 
all other businesses must give place—is religion. And this, again, 
applies as well to the Mahommedans as to the Hindoos. No more 
bigoted followers of Islam are to be found than in India, overlaid, 
though some of their practices may be, by a savour of Hindooism. 
And the fact that makes these statements still more formidable 1s 
the practical orthodoxy of the great majority of these masses, with 
regard to their respective creeds. The Hindoos, though nominally 
divided into worshippers of different avatars of a supreme God, are, 
to all intents and purposes, and especially with reference to the 
rest of the world who are not followers of Brahmanism, unalterably 
combined into one body—each individual member intensely sym- 
pathising with his brethren in any matter affecting their common 
religion. And the infusion of Hindooism, to which the followers of 
Mahommed have been exposed, has only served to consolidate and 
increase their unity. Here, then, is a great—nay, the principal part 
-of the peculiar idiosyncracy of this people, to which every foreign 
ruler who is called upon to govern them, must pay the deepest 
attention. It may be called the keystone of their character, to the 
study of which every other consideration should give way. And 
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though every Governor-General of India in succession, has, no doubt, 
been more or less impressed with the importance of these facts, and 
the difficulties to which they give rise, their actual policy has 
mostly shown extreme vacillation and irresolution in dealing with 
them. At one time the British Government has demeaned itself 
by pandering, in an unseemly and unnecessary manner, to the in- 
fluence of the melancholy superstition which overshadows India, by 
grants of money to idol temples, and by other State aids ; at another 
by suddenly withdrawing these, and by promulgating enactments 
incautiously worded it, has given rise to unmerited suspicions of in- 
tended undue State interference with the dominant religion. The 
natives of India have been beyond all measure puzzled and per- 
plexed, generation after generation, by such treatment, and it has 
produced the last effect for which it was intended. Throughout 
the length and breadth of the Indian continent, there exists the 
- belief—so deeply impressed in the heart that protestations are un- 
availing to remove it—that we would, if we dared, and may yet 
dare, impose Christianity forcibly upon the masses. The absurdity 
of the notion—which would seem at first sight to render its popu- 
larity improbable—is lost, when we reflect upon the state of crass 
ignorance and black superstition in which the mass of these 240 
millions of human beings is still enveloped. And perhaps the very 
dwelling upon this, their true condition, may best help us to under- 
stand the real state of the question, and the necessity for very 
special and careful legislation with respect to it. It is plain that 
any inconsistency or indecision in the manner of our dealing with a 
people so situated, is, above all things, calculated to excite their 
suspicion and their religious bigotry. And under such circum. 
stances the only proper course to pursue is to avow a certain 
policy, and to stick to it through good and evil report. If absolute 
non-interference be that policy—as Government is too fond of 
nervously reiterating in its manifestations from time to time—State 
interference should, only in the interests of public safety, be extended 
in certain cases to prevent the undue action of individuals from 
imperilling the inviolability of the State community. It should 
be remembered that in purely Asiatic countries, no individual 
action or enterprise can take place apart from Govermental autho- 
risation. And the poor Ryot of Hindoostan—who sees the English 
missionary located in his hamlet, opening schools in which the 
Christian religion is taught, and offering mundane advantages for 
the purpose of securing the attendance of the youthful generation 
of the population, or the artisan or shopkeeper in the large towns, 
whose wives suddenly receive a visit from an energetic English 
lady, bursting with anxiety to convert the poor benighted female 
heathen of India, and to explain to her the evils of polygamy and 
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the wickedness of her present life—comes, and can come to no other 
conclusion than that all this is done by the orders and for the pur. 


poses of the English Raj. We do not for a moment deny the de- 


, nay, the duty of endeavouring to promulgate the verities. 


of the Christian faith throughout the world; but we are now 
considering the best and safest way of governing India, and we have 


endeavoured to show that any premature or forcible attempt in this. 


direction, whether with or without Governmental sanction, is fraught 
with danger and inconvenience. 


It does not follow, however, that we would go so far as to 
advocate a total abstention from any and every attempt to spread 


the doctrines of our gospel in India. The open public preaching of 


its truths can do no harm, and must do some good. Would that 
the good it has already effected were a hundredfold of what it is! 
But its difficulties have been, we fear, as much under, as its 
success has been overrated. With respect to the former, it is no 
easy thing to explain the recondite mysteries of the Christian faith 
in honest English to a knot of our “own rustics—who have, pro- 
bably, learned a few elementary features of it at the village school ; 
how must the intensity of the difficulty; then, be increased, when 
they have to be conveyed through the medium of an Asiatic 
dialect, with which the preacher is imperfectly acquainted, to semi. 
civilised Hindoos, totally ignorant of the world as it exists outside 
their own little community! Under such conditions its success 
would be naturally expected to be, and has been, in fact, but 
limited. Nor is it until the radiance of western civilisation, in its 
secular phrase, shall have sufficiently enlightened these dark places 
of the earth, and made apparent the incongruity of the childish 
fables which now becloud and narcotise their understandings, that 
the soil will be sufficiently prepared to receive with gladness the 
good seed which we are longing to pour into it. Before that time 
arrives, however, those understandings must, we fear, go through 
an interregnum of scepticism and doubt similar to that which has 
already appeared in the population of the three great presidency 
cities. In these, indeed, we may see with our own eyes the real 
first effects of western civilisation upon the semi-barbarous Asiatic, 
and fairly deduce from the example a conclusion as to the condition 
of the millions, whenever a similar amount of pressure is brought 
to bear upon them. And this example is not altogether en- 
couraging. It seems, indeed, a natural principle, as in this case, 
that no nation can have civilisation thrust, comparatively, suddenly 
upon it without at first parting with some of the few natural 
virtues which heretofore adorned its character. The inhabitant of 
India, newly impregnated with a certain amount of European 
knowledge, and accustomed to associate, more or less, with Euro- 
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peans, becomes, in most instances, offensive in his manners and 

ce, and unsettled and unprincipled in his ideas and life. 
The old restraints have lost their force, and no new ones have been 
yet acquired in exchange. The self-respect which formerly sprung 
From a sensitive conscience, founded, ‘though it might be, on error, 
has vanished since the conscience itself has disappeared, and the 
chaotic state. of the mind within becomes truly reflected in the 
bizarre costume without, which too often consists of a combination 
of European and Oriental dress, ludicrously inharmonious in its 
details, and at variance with every zsthetic perception. 

But though we conceive that these modifications in the character 
of the natives of India, when first brought into contact with 
Western civilisation, are, in the main, notorious, we believe they 
are, and will prove of but transitory duration. As years. roll on 
that radical improvement in moral responsibility and mental calibre 
which is the natural result of a complete education in Western 
science and knowledge may be expected to take place, and then 
will vanish the fantastic imitations of civilisation to which we have 
alluded. When that day arrives we may expect to commence the 
real evangelisation of that portion of the population which has 
attained to this status. 

We must now make a. few short remarks upon the institution 
called “‘Caste”’ in India, inasmuch as it is intimately and in. 
extricably bound up with the ancient religion of the country, of 
which, indeed, it may be said to form a part, and a part, too, 
which has operated more than any other to retard the spread of 
Civilisation. What precisely this caste is—that is to say, how and 
by whom it was first imposed, what was originally its relative bear- 
ing with respect to the religion of the early Arian colonists of 
India, and what is the nature and reason of its strange but vital 
connection with food, is unknown. The Brahmins themselves are 
only able, in explanation of these points, to refer the inquirer to 
the often-quoted passages in their sacred books, which are obviously 
insufficient for the purpose. The Rij Veda, giving only a shadowy 
account of the patriarchal form of society which existed amongst 
the progenitors of the present Hindoo race—a form which, no 
doubt, characterised all shepherds or wandering peoples of that era, 
and the Manava-Dharma-Sastra, chiefly entering into distinctions 
which subsequently existed between various castes, without advert- 
ing to the difficulties to which we have alluded. Whatever the 
origin or intention of caste, however, the extraordinary influence 
which it exercises upon the minds of Hindoos is certain. It re- 
places in them love of country, and overides all family ties and 
domestic considerations. And to preserve it unsullied they are 
content to die. Nor does its action stop here. The followers of 
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Mahommed located in India acknowledge its power and bow to its 

decrees. Strange though it may seem, these conquerors of the 

Hindoos have been unable to resist its weird fascination. Upon 

the faith of Islam they have engrafted its Pagan practices, and 

have become, to no slight degree, slaves to its superstitious 
ts. 

Caste, then, is a great fact which must always be kept in view 
in the Administration of India. It has been generally considered 
as one of its most difficult features. Yet it has its redeeming 
qualities, Properly dealt with, it furnishes a leverage of no mean 
power, by which we may guide the impulses of the dense masses 
who own its sway; and, tenderly and delicately handled, this 
may be done without danger. Let us take a case as an illustration 
of our meaning. To make it plain, we must first advert to some 
other strange features in the character of the people of India. We 
allude to their capability for enduring pain, and to their contempt 
for death. Each of these is sufficiently marked alone to indi. 
vidualise their peculiar idiosyncracy; and combined they con. 
stitute a difficulty in the proper administration of the criminal law 
which is totally wanting in European countries. But the remedy 
is at hand. These old-world Asiatics, who can part with the 
breath of life so easily and so calmly, and who can endure tortures 
with an equanimity and a patience to which we can lay no claim, 
cannot without horror contemplate the undergoing of any treat- 
ment which may destroy or injure their caste, especially at or 
before the supreme moment that they are taking leave of this 
world; and. the holding out this treatment as the penalty for 
aggravated offences is one advantage we would propose to derive 
from caste. We are aware that the penalty in question, in one or 
other form, is continually inflicted in India. It is the holding it 
forth in plain and unambiguous language which constitutes its 
novelty. It is to the deterrent effect, which the threat of such a 
measure would produce, to which we would draw attention. For, 
as for the treatment itself, whether it consists in wrapping the 
condemned Hindoo felon in the skin of a newly-killed cow, or 
the Mahommedan in that of a pig, or in any other proceeding 
having for its object the infliction of a torturing belief on the mind 
of the criminal that his immortal happiness in another state of 
existence is imperilled by it—its necessity is its sole excuse—its 
infliction must, in itself, be abhorrent to the best instincts of our 
nature. But then, of course, recourse to such a punishment 
should not be resorted to in ordinary cases. It is the proneness of 
the native of India to commit extra-ordinary crimes, which calls for 
its being enforced. For men accustomed to run “‘ a muck,”’ as the 
Malays call it, without rhyme or reason, and to desire death as the 
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summum bonum, plainly some special treatment such as this is: 
wanted. 

There is no doubt that the existence of caste accounts to a great 
extent for a certain power of combination which prevails, and has 
always prevailed, amongst the natives of India, and which has often 
baffled the acumen, and paralysed the movements of the Govern- 
ment for the time being. But its action is aided by the notorious 
duplicity which is a characteristic of these people. No other race- 
under the sun is gifted with such a power of concealing their emo- 
tions, or assuming feelings which they do not possess, and this 
under circumstances of the utmost difficulty and danger. In short, 
no other race is endowed by nature with the capability of becoming 
such excellent actors, and none other has improved" this, their ori- 
ginal instinct, more carefully. To such an extent is this the case, 
that a habit of lying unconsciously is prevalent, if not universal. No 
wonder that with such tendencies as these in a community an insti- 
tution like caste operates to consolidate the formation of a social 
league, tacitly hostile to the rule of those who are without the pale 
of its authority, but practically well nigh intangible and invisible. 
In the face of such circumstances as these, it is natural to suppose- 
that a government would endeavour to confront their gravity by 
every means at their disposal, and especially through the medium 
of a properly-organised detective department, by which it might. 
seek to obtain the best intelligence of any movement or feeling that 
might from time to time arise. But the government of India does 
no such thing. It possesses no efficient detective police whatever, 
and it refrains from availing itself to a sufficient extent of aresource 
in vogue in some European and purely Asiatic courts, namely, the 
application of secret-service money—of which, if nothing can be- 
said in its favour on the score of morality, much may surely be 
adduced in this instance on the basis of expediency, and with refer- 
ence tov paramount considerations of public safety. Before dismis. 
sing the subject of caste, we would emphatically assert that its loss 
entails, as a direct consequence, a want of all former self-respect, 
and involves, besides, a consciousness of intense self-degradation ; 
and so acutely does the moral nature of the Indian Asiatic thus 
suffer, that his subsequent value in all the relations of life is enor- 
mously depreciated. It becomes a question, therefore, whether caste: 
feelings should not—so long, at least, as the nation at large has-not, 
really embraced Christianity—be directly encouraged, rather than 
handled in a manner which too often gives rise to the suspicion 
that we are endeavouring secretly to tamper with them. At all 
events, in whatever way it may be thought expedient to deal with 
them, our former remark holds good here, that no direct change 
in our policy is desirable, if there appears to be the smallest. 
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probability that our motives for making it’ are likely to be attri. 
‘buted to fear: | 
Let us now glance for one or two moments at a few well-defined 
traits in the idosyncracy of the people of India, which especially 
serve to distinguish it from our own. It has been said that one 
-difference between man and a gorilla is that the former laughs, 
and the latter does not. The same comparison, and almost with 
. the same result, may be instituted between an Englishman and 
a native of India. The former, as a rule, laughs much and often 
—the latter seldom and.little. Moreover, what, we denominate 
@ joke is a thing totally unknown to him. With regard, again, 
to the India-Asiatic’s insensibility to bodily pain, and to his disre. 
gard of death, we have already referred to them, but we may 
notice his extraordinary callousness to the sufferings of others, 
Although in his family and social relations he is both kind and 
generous, often straining himself to assist his poorer friends and 
relatives, he is unable—perhaps on account of a less highly organised 
nervous system—to realise or to feel that pity for the physical or 
mental tortures of his fellow-men, which we Westerns are constitu- 
tionally prone to experience. For instance, he will view with 
amazing equanimity a son expire, whom, during his lifetime, he had 
cherished with the greatest care and tenderest assiduity; and ere the 
breath leaves his aged father’s frame, he can find the heart, and 
often with dry eyes, to expedite its departure (in accordance with 
recognised Hindoo usage), by filling up with clay that helpless 
father’s mouth and nostrils! His peculiar temperament, which 
enables him, in cool blood, to suspend himself from an elevation for 
hours, by means of ropes, and iron hooks run through the quivering 
flesh of his back, permits him also, unmoved, to see his friends thus 
suspended and tortured; and stranger still, he can sit in crowds 
and gaze complacently upon maddened women committing suicide 
upon the funeral pile of their deceased husbands. Such traits of 
character as these—and others which we have not space here to 
enumerate—seem to us to be too well defined in their peculiarities, 
and too distinct from any corresponding impulses in our disposi- 
tions, to be accounted for otherwise than by a fundamental and essen- 
tial difference of mental and physical type, between our own and 
the present Indian-Asiatic race, whose blood, too, it should be recol- 
lected, cannot really bear that relationship to our own through its 
Arian strain, with which it is so often credited, inasmuch as the 
origiial immigrants into Hindostan must have been comparatively 
few in number, and must haye, by successive marriages with the 
Dasyas, or dark-skinned aboriges of India, at length have lost most 


of the personal and mental characteristics which distinguish their 
primitive ancestors. 
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To connect these remarks with a practical conclusion, we would 

observe that their tendency goes to show that the civilisation the 
natives of India may hope to attain to must differ in kind from our 
own. You cannot ‘‘ makea silk purse out ofa sow’sear.’’ Granted, 
. thatthe materials which combined form the idiosyncracy of our 
people are totally dissimilar to that of the other, and no manipula. 
tion can be expected to produce a similar result in both. It 
follows, therefore, that if reasonable, we shall not expect the natives 
of India, in their search after culture and enlightenment, to follow 
too closely in our own footsteps, nor, if they are wise, will they 
attempt to do so. It will be far better for them to endeavour, 
by the aid of gradually-acquired education, to work out for them- 
selves solutions of the problems of life, than. servilely to imitate 
institutions, customs, and habits of thought, which are innately 
opposed to their natural instincts. 

We must not omit to observe, that one of the causes which contri- 
buted in earlier days immensely to our success in India, and which 
still exercises the greatest influence upon the stability of our rule, 
is the extraordinary prestige which attaches to the character of an 
Englishman. We have seen that (unlike the Russians) we have not 
the gift of attracting the affection or the intimacy of a vassal Asiatic 
‘people ; but it does not follow that we may not have other qualities 
which stand us in good stead. And we believe that our personal 
courage,our justice, and our moral conscientiousness—so strangely in 
excess of that possessed by the people of India—combined with our 
haughty reserve of manner, has, from the commencement of our 
advent in India, impressed its people with a strange, almost a super- 
stitious sense of our power. And nothing appears to us to be of 
more momentous importance than to see that, by no fault of our 
own, is the impression thus created lessened or destroyed. And, 
of course, any proceeding whereby the character of an individual 
European is lowered or degraded, tends, more or less, to affect the 
estimation in which the community is held, and a fortiori to pro- 
duce this. Hence the necessity which arises for a certain special 
delicacy of treatment of individuals of our race by the Government 
of India. If the natives themselves believe—as believe they do 
thoroughly and unmistakably—in our great innate superiority over 
themselves, it is not for us, by our own acts, to discredit-such a 
fortunate conviction—fortunately, surely, especially on the face 
of their vast superiority in numbers. We are not of those, there- 
fore,. who would advocate any attempt on the part of Government to 
bring about absolute social and political equality between the con- 
quered and the conquering race by elevating the former, and by de- 
pressing the latter, until an equilibrium between the two is’ estab- 


lished. Such a course may be right in the abstract, but like many 
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other just doctrines in this imperfect world, its application must 
give way to the laws of expediency. We make this remark especially 

because the present tendency of Governmental policy in India, 
urged on by a certain school of pseudo-philanthropic reformers is 
England, seems to be in the direction we have deprecated. The 
principal posts in the army, and the higher offices in the Civil 
Service ought, we are told—on the simplest principles of equity— 
in common with all other posts in the public service, to be thrown 
as unreservedly open to natives as to Europeans. It would follow 
that numerous individuals of English birth would be placed in 
positions of inferiority to native Indians. And we say that the 
effect of this would be prejudicial, if not fatal, to our prestige. 
We believe that a system which obtained many years prior to the 
great mutiny of 1857, of depriving regimental officers of sufficient 
power over their men, thus destroying their prestige, was a great 
subsidiary cause of the outbreak. And we conceive that the success 
which, on the whole, has attended what is denominated in India, 
*« The irregular system,’’ may be traced to the prestige which attaches 
to the European officers. belonging to it, in consequence of their 
greater authority over, and more direct influence with their men. 
Nor must it be forgotten that a feudal foundation underlies the 
whole superstructure of Indian institutions, and that in feudalism 
prestige plays a leading part. Hence there arises an additional 
reason for the jealous preservation of a sufficiently conservative tone 
in our administration, both with regard to the army and elsewhere. 

We will only add that, whilst by no means advocating the 
diffusion of what. are called “alarmist ideas’’ on the subject of 
India, we none the less deprecate the indulging in that complacent 
optimism, which is semetimes too rampant on the subject. To 
maintain that India furnishes no cause for anxious care in her 
administration, because her two hundred and forty millions of in- 
habitants are of so singularly contented and placid a nature as now 
voluntarily to acquiesce in a subjection which was formerly imposed 
upon them, is to maintain a theory which is as much opposed to 
common sense as to the teachings of history. 

Why, therefore, blink at a conclusion which a calm considera- 
tion.of the matter must make apparent, because that conclusion in 
words is distasteful to us. As we won India by the sword, so must 
we continue to hold it. Can any one believe that if it were 
possible to circulate a plebiscite in India, and to persuade each 
voter that no punishment whatever would be entailed by his voting 
against the further continuance of our rule, any but a most insig- 
nificant minority could be found to record their opinions in our 


favour? And if this be so, eee 
have used. 











; 
: 
‘ 









To Sleep. 


We should assume, therefore, as certain and self-apparent,. that 
there is and always must be a large amount of latent disaffection 
amongst the vast population of India, which external circumstances, 
or our own misrule or weakness of rule, may, at any time, kindle 
into open rebellion; and thus forewarned, we may, through the 
maintenance of proper precautions, continue in peace our heaven- 
gent mission of civilising the dark-skinned races of Hindostan. 
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SONNET. 


TO SLEEP. 


Come, gentle sleep, my weary eyelids close, 
With balmy fingers dipp’d in Lethe’s stream ; 
Come, change my troubled thoughts to calmer dream, 
And let this aching heart thus find repose. 
Yes, sleep is Nature’s nurse, and on her breast 
Her children seek relief from all their cares ; 
Ofttimes they seek in vain, but unawares— 
As angels come—sleep comes, and lulls to rest. 
Oh, sleep benign ! then soothe my aching head— 
A sweet and happy influence o’er me shed : 
Ah, let me not beseech thy aid in vain, 
But save me from such weary hours again ; 
If haply I could dream the nights away, 

_ Some brighter musings might pervade the day. 





M, A. Barnes. 

















DULCIMER. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE ROW AT HALLIDAY HIGH 8C€ HOOL. 


THERE was great excitement that day in Halliday High School. 
For weeks previously the interest of this examination had held its 
own among the forty ardent souls of the sixth form. The work to 
be done consisted of the usual varied routine of study, preference 
being held to written, rather than viva-voce exercises ; but Dr. 
Folkstone had given it out that a certain treatise on Natural 
History, together with the judicious handling of one or two special 
subjects considered therein—would go far to weigh the balance in 
favour of the fortunate candidate, The treatise was afterwards to 
be printed with the nameof the successful author—the reward, the 
* Crighton scholarship.”’ 

There was little doubt among the boys of this sixth form as to. 
who, in case he would ‘‘shake off dull sloth,’? must come forth 
victor. But “dull sloth,” alas! was too strongly an ingredient in 
the fine nature of Truman Stansfield. If it were running, vault. 
ing, wrestling—not one of the select ‘‘ forty’’ could hold his own 
when Truman came. His great powers of body were only equal to 
those of his mind. The lads said he shook his great head of heavy 
brown hair at a subject, much as a dog shakes the life out of a 
rat—and it as easily succumbed. But the dog may be sleepy, and 
let the creature run by him. Therefore facility in learning is not 
to be looked upon always as a lucky possession, more especially in 
early life. What is easily gained must be lightly esteemed. Thus 
Truman knew his own powers, and trusted in them. He worked 
by fits and starts. From day to day he deferred his steady applica- 
tion concerning this great examination. When Theodore Langley, 
his cousin, remonstrated with him, he only laughed good- 
humouredly, and said, not. boastfully—“ Humbug! Give me 4 
couple of days, and see if I don’t get up to you fellows—and wit 

by a head !”’ 

But Theodore, not gifted with Truman’s capabilities, excelled 
him in that one desideratui for success—perseverance, He would 
not have entered the lists against his cousin—for whom he enter- 
tained the most romantic admiration—but he doubted whether 
Truman would ever rouse himself sufficiently to compete—if not, 

then there might be room for him. ‘Truman might live to work, 















— ._ ~~. 
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for he was an only son—Theodore must work to live, being one of 
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many. So Theodore toiled, hard and unceasingly. 

The afternoon before the important day arrived, when all the 
papers were to be sent in to the Reverend Principal. Stansfield had 
yemarked Theodore’s anxious application, and doubtless this, as 
much as anything, had conduced to his own inertness. He under- 
stood what a great thing this scholarship would be to Langley, and 
in a variety of delicate ways assisted him by hints and suggestions, 
without trenching on the unfair or forbidden. Sitting in his little 
room engrossed in thought (on the only subject that ever, wholly 
or entirely, occupied his thoughts) Truman started, as his cousin 
burst in—his face white—his lips quivering. 

_ “ What now, old boy !”’ | 

“Truman! Is it a trick—a joke of yours? For God’s sake, tell 
me !’’ 

‘** What’s wrong, old fellow? Nay, indeed, I know nothing.’’ 

‘* My treatise !’’ Langley gasped. 

“Well 2?” 

“My desk has been opened—rifled. My treatise is gone!”’ 

In an instant they were running together into the long hall, 
seeking and searching—in vain. There was nothing for it but to 
report the loss to Dr. Folkstone. 

‘** When had Theodore seen it last ?”’ 

‘Last night about seven—he laid it in his desk, carefully 
locking it.” 

“‘ Had he lost the key ?’’ 

‘“‘No,” drawing it from his pocket, and handing it to the 


Doctor. 


‘Was any one by at the time ?’’ 
‘“‘Stay—yes ! There were two boys of the third form; and, yes! 


_ there was Harry Prior.’ 


‘* Was Prior’s treatise yet given in?’’ Dr. Folkstone asked of 
an usher. 

** Handed in two hours ago,’’ was the reply. 7 

‘*Send Henry Prior here at once,’’ said the Doctor. “ Langley, 
remain, if you please.’’ 

A tall, slender, graceful lad—with small feet and hands, this 


Henry Prior. His. wavy fair hair was smoothed above -his high, 


but somewhat narrow forehead, and fell in silky rippling curtis 
behind. His eyebrows and eyelashes were unusually dark in con- 
trast with his fair clear skin; and his light blue eyes, large, yet 
looking small, because deeply set, were wavering, hesitating eyes 
that, li like Noah’s dove, seemed never to know whereon to rest. A 
winning, yet somewhat insipid smile, was ever on his lips. Come 
what would, Henry Prior smiled at everything. 
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Of all the one hundred and seventy boys at Halliday High 
School, this lad was the most unpopular. No one ever cared to 


befriend him—they scarcely knew why. No action worse than 
schoolboys are constantly guilty of bad been proved against him; 
yet he was universally persecuted. There was no grievance—no. 
offence, that he was not taxed with. ‘“Chatting,’’ ‘‘spying,” 
*‘ prigging,”’ Prior came im for all. In play they said he cheated; 
in work they said he ‘‘cribbed.’’ Despite his delicate complexion 
in sickness, they said he “foxed.”” When once he chanced to come 
in for a reward, they accused him of having ‘‘sucked up.” If he 
forgot his smile and turned on his tormenters, they called him 
“waxy,” and if he would not fight, then he was called “ funky.” 

Henry Prior answered at once to Dr. Folkstone’s summons, 
So softly (another of his unpopular traits) he trod along the 
passage that he stood in the respected presence before the master, 
who was gazing abstractedly through the window, was prepared for 
him. 

** Where were you last night at seven?’’ Dr. Folkstone asked, 
suddenly. 

‘* In this room, sir,” replied a sweet voice, as sweet and gentle 
as a girl’s. 

** What were you about ?”’ 

“Reading the odes of Horace, in reference to the passage 
quoted in my treatise’’—and he poured mellifluously forth the 
Latin lines. 

Theodore started. He, too, had that- quotation in his treatise. 

“Was any one here with you ?”’ 

“Yes, sir, Gospreck was with me, and one of the boys of the 
third form was writing at his desk.”’ 

Prior spoke coolly and unhesitatingly. The Doctor was evi- 
dently impressed. 

All this was easily corroborated. But the two boys showed 
that they went out to a game at cricket, leaving Prior alone in the 
long hall. They could not, however, be brought to remember his 
having any book. Theodore had not seen it either. 

But nothing came of all this—the treatise was gone. 

*“‘A strange affair!” the Doctor said, gravely, and Theodore 
thought the tone of the head-master strange, too—and the 
stare that met his gaze, stranger stil]; and this something 
of reproval, so quickly seen and felt among schoolfellows, turned 
the tide of feeling against Langley. There were not wanting some 
of the meaner spirits (are there not always such?) who whispered 
that Langley’s treatise was alla myth. Some cast cold looks at 
him, and jostled him rudely in the school passages ; while Prior, for 
the time being, rose to a certain degree of popularity. 
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: “You've mislaid it, old fellow!’’ Truman said, soothingly— 
_ sympathising strongly with him under his disappointment, and yet 
puzzled, like the rest. ‘‘ I'll lay five shillings to one it will turn 
up yet.”’ 
5 - There was great excitement that day at Halliday High School. 
The one hundred and seventy boys were congregated in the square 
to hear the award. 


The author of the Prize treatise was called aloud in the midst of 

found silence—‘‘ Henry Prior !’’ 

Instead of prolonged shouts and “hurrahs,’’ a few solitary 
cries were raised. The lower forms tried weakly to get up a 
demonstration, that sank into puerility, and turned into hissing. 
Prior, stepping into the centre of the square, flushed darkly, then 
grew pale. : 

“It is too bad! This is nearly going too far,’’ said one or two 
of the senior boys. ‘* Where’sjStansfield? He’ll set this right !’’ 

Truman himself was not to be found, so Gospreck and Mintern 
darted out of the ground to seek Stansfield in his room, and tell 
him that “ The fellows, you know, were too hard on Prior.”’ 

Standing on the step of this entry, Mintern paused to look back. 
‘He saw Prior draw forth his handkerchief, and, doing so, some- 
thing fell out with it, that seemed like a rough lump of something 
yellow, and a file, that caught the glitter of the sunshine. } 

Instantly Tuffnell, one of the oldest in the school, plunged for- 
ward, grappling with Prior, and a struggle ensued. There arose a 
great cry—a hundred angry voices as one rose again and agian. 
The excitement became truly alarming. 

“T tell you what,’’ said Mintern, finding Truman, and compre- 
hending nothing of what he had seen, ‘‘this must be stopped. 
Folkstone himself cut in to-day about so much ‘ backing.” Why 
should a fellow be always hissed, even when he gets a scholarship ? 
Come, Stansfield! you’re strongest—go in first. Show ’em the 
right thing—I will back you against the whole lot.’’ 

Reckless and heedless—impelled all the while by a noble, yet 
mistaken enthusiasm, the three rushed out into the square, to see 
Prior, deadly white, in a partial faint, borne on Tuffnall’s shoulders 
towards the pump at the other end, while the whole school followed 
hooting and clamouring, ‘‘ Where’s Langley!’’ “ Let Langley 
pump first!’ “ A pitiful sneak!’ “ A dirty coward!” ‘* Pump 
on him! Pump on him!” 

“Tsay, lads—lads! Has Halliday School come to this!” 
shouted Truman, at the sop of his voice. 

But no one listened—no one heeded. He saw the livid face 
grow whiter, and the drops of perspiration roll down it, while the 
g fair curls blew back in the summer breeze, and an intense 
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feeling of pity, mingled with furious indignation, took bold of him, 
He remembered hearing of Pnior as his widowed mother’s only child 
—a woman’s spoilt darling, and he plunged into the midst of the 
throng, followed by Mintern and Gospreck, fighting their way 
through, and yelling ‘‘ Cowards! cowards! This is lynch law. It 
shall not be. Lads! are you turned into devils !”’ 

There was reeling to and fro—caps and sticks flew about. 
Prior was hurled off Tuffnell’s shoulders, his white face bruised, and 
Tuffnell, carried along by the excited crowd, was thrown down, 
trampled upon, and grievously hurt. Then Truman and Theodore 
(whom his cousin naturally supposed to be the cause of the row) 
found themselves, no one could ever tell how it came about, fight. 
ing, hand to hand, desperately. Stansfield remembered felling him 
to the earth with one of his great knock-down blows, and then a 
rush of boys swept between them. 


CHAPTER II. 


CONVALESCENCE. 


Mvucu that was done that day for ever remained a blank in the 
memory of those three avenging lads. An hour after, Truman was 
cool enough—Theodore’s leg was broken. Tuffnall was, for the 
time, in an alarming condition. Henry Prior had been convicted 
of stealing Langley’s treatise. . 

With the haudkerchief the unhappy lad had drawn from his 
pocket the apparatus by means of which Le had opened the desk— 
a key, that was identified as the property of another boy who lost 
it in the playground, an old file, and a piece of bees’ wax, purchased 
two days previously at the porter’s lodge—cameout. These evidences 
of his guilt Tuffnall had seen him scatter, and thus pounced upon him 
before he could recover them. And conclusive above all, concealed 
in his drawer, was discovered some loose pages of foolscap, unmis- 
takable portions of Langley’s treatise—which he had cupied 
wholesale into his own. 

For weeks Theodore lay on that bed, too ill to be removed. 
Truman gathered up every moment to minister to him and his 
wants. He became a stranger to the playground where he had 
been so popular. The boys of other forms scarcely knew him now. 
For weeks the shock upon Theodore’s constitution was so severe— 
a fever having supervened upon the compound fracture, that it was 
feared he would die. : 

There came a day when an old white-haired gentleman, accom- 
panied by a careworn lady, arrived, hastily summoned from home— 
came to kiss him as he lay insensible, to all appearance drifting 
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“out upon that unknown land. As they glided from the room (for 
they were not permitted to remain) he opened his weary eyes, and 
asked for his mother. Not finding her, of whom, perhaps, he had 
dreamed, for the first time he requested to see Dr. Folkstone. It 
may have been that the reverend gentleman reproached himself 
with certain doubts and cold looks, and was glad of an opportunity 
to show his sympathy and regret. Certain it is that he obeyed 
the summons with an alacrity that was, at least, comforting. 

“ Where is Prior ?’’ the sick lad whispered, as the doctor took 
his wasted hand, and leant over him. 

“ My boy! think of other things.”’ 

“ Where is Prior?’? Theodore gasped again. The anxious look 
growing yet more intense in his hollow eyes. ‘‘ Doctor! I am 
dying. This is my first and last request—you will grant it. 
Spare him, for this, his first fault! To expel him, would be to 
brand him for life with a hasty fault—a fatal error. Dr. Folk- 
stone, spare him—and I shall die content.’’ And as the tears 
tolled down his face the Doctor promised. That night was the 
crisis of the fever, and Theodore did not die. 

' As the weeks went on, another pupil besides Truman Stanfield 
watched beside that bed. Full of generous impulses, the cousins 
sought by noble deeds to win the soul that had been weak. 

As Theodore gained strength, Prior began to jointhem. At 
first it was an effort to Stansfield, with his ‘hot impetuous nature, 
_ to endure the companionship of one whom he did not respect and 
approve, but his heart was tender and true, and he had learnt a 
hard lesson. Moreover, he made excuses for the lad, because he 
had not known a father’s strong hand, and had been petted and 
pampered by a foolish, doting mother; for so, like enough, he 
always fancied her. It is said that poor humanity is apt to love 
the thing, however vile, it has befriended, Thus, if respect was 
wanting, generosity stood in its place. If affection was absent, 
forgiveness covered the gap. : 

“To err is human, to forgive divine,’? Truman would say. 
So they heaped coals of fire on the head of Henry Prior. 

One evening, when Theodore was nearly convalescent, he was 
hobbling about on his crutches, while Truman sat thoughtfully (he 
had been unusually preoccupied that day), and Prior lounged in 
the window seat, the suft evening sun gleaming on his girlish face, 

‘‘Theo’—my father tells me in his letter this morning, that 
Dulcimér is coming to live at the Rectory. You see, she could not 
live alone at the Hall.’’ Truman spoke as if remembering only the 
presence of himself and his cousin, for Prior sat behind. 

__“Tndeed! Then she’s left school? Let mesee! How old is 
she now ?’’ | 
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*¢ Dulcimer is sixteen. He says I shall be chiefly away, and it 
is better so.’’ 

“Dulcimer! Dulcimer! What a pretty name,” said Prior, 
drawing the sounds softly through his smiling lips. ‘‘ Your sister, 
Stansfield ?”’ 

“ Hum—no—scarcely my sister—my father’s ward,”’ he replied, 
somewhat superciliously ; and he might have added, “my own 


betrothed ’—so far as the wishes of the parents had been con- 
cerned. 


** Parents dead, I suppose ?”’ 


*“T suppose so.” 

“Perhaps, one of your rich and beautiful girls, all in a piece 
with her name? What a deuced lucky fellow you are, Stansfield! 
Of course, some day you’ll marry her ?”’ 

“T never stand jokes about home,” Stansfield said, quietly. 

But glancing round Theodore saw Prior’s smiling lips twitching 
nervously. There was a strange glitter, too, in those restless eyes. 

‘Let me see. There is some romantic story connected with 
the history of this Miss Merrion—eh ?’’ asked Prior, negligently. 

Stansfield looked up, frowning. ‘‘‘ Romantic!’ did you say! 
You are mistaken.”’ 
“ Do—do you know anything of our part of the country down 
in shire? Garston Rectory, Merrion Hall, or any of those 
places ?’’ Theodore asked, wondering. 

“ No—no—my mother’s place is down in Cheshire.” 


“Theo’,” said Truman, when Prior was gone. ‘‘ Have—have 
you ever told him about Dulcimer 2”’ 


“* Never, on my word !”’ 

‘« It is strange—”’ meditatively. 

‘Truman, I’m not sure of that. You see affairs such as these 
become public property—more’s the pity.” 

A fortnight after and these one hundred and seventy boys were 
scattered, for the holidays, at least, over the length and breadth of 
the land. Some forthwith to enter upon the great battle of life— 
all, sooner or later, to march into that wide arena. Some to grow 
rich and flourish, to stand largely in men’s mouths—to be flattered 
and courted, perhaps, finding weariness and disappointment in it 
all. Some, to lose every stake, and go silently down into the bye- 
ways and alleys of existence—some to lead lives of self-denial and 
patient endurance, seeing that all flesh is but vanity—some to eat, 
drink, and be merry, and, wrestling against the universal decree, 
sink into that “‘ six feet of earth.’ Some, perhaps, to fill an early 





grave under the palm-trees of a torrid zone, or on a distant battle- 
field, amid the clash and clang of steel, and the bursting of shot and 
shell, to find that solemn peace ; or in the gentle summer weather, 
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by the silvery lap of the sea, to fade away like the flowers, and be- 
as lovingly gathered into the bosom of mother earth. And one or 
two, perhaps, to sit dreaming with wandering eyes, and snowy 
locks, and wrinkled brows-—forgotten, for. a while, by Time— 
waking, it may be, from an afternoon doze in the large arm-chair, 

to tell Johnny in petticoats, about the great ‘‘ row” at Halliday 

High School. 

“ How many years ago, when Strasburg, or Stamford—was. 
that the name?—broke somebody’s leg, and somebody else had 
stolen a “‘ Treatise,’ your father would know all about it, Johnny. 
T used to tell him when he was a boy, but I forget now—ah! I 
forget everything, now. They’re all dead—dead, and gone long 
- @go; master and scholars, too. Its a strange world! ah, a strange- 
world, Johnny!’’ and Johnny’s round blue eyes would stare: 
wonderingly up in grandpapa’s face. 

A fortnight after and the woods and grounds round Garston 
were merry with the sound of gleeful voices. The gardens of 
Merrion Hal] many a glad day rang with the jubilation of innocent 
revelry—songs and carols, duets and choruses caught up and 
_ echoed softly from hill to hill. Oh, the laughter of sixteen! The 
light heart of nineteen. Laugh together, youths and maidens! 
Let the duettos be loud and long. 

But beyond the gardens that gay company never ventured. 
The hall was closed—shuttered, darkened the once cheerful rooms ; 
the shadows of a troubled past hung heavy over the deserted 
mansion. For seven years, its owner, the victim of a false friend, 
had drawn out a painful solitary life, diversified only by the visits 
of the Rector. There was a certain window looking down a flight 
of stone steps, and along a graceful avenue of trees, where tourists 
loved to sketch. Ox the balcony outside this window, daily, for 
seven years, the two men had paced, often accompanied by a little. 
child, or watched the sun go down in gorgeous crimson and gold, 
behind the dark fringe of fir-trees. 

“There is a strange peace upon me to-night,’’ John Merrion. 
said, ole evening, detaining the Rector’s hand, as he rose to go. 
‘* Whatever happens to me, you will keep my child under your own 
eye, Stansfield ?’”’ 

‘‘T will guard her as my own,”’ was the grave reply. “ Here, 
in this quiet village, she will be safe. Quiet Garston would 
scarcely suit any of Cunnyngham’s set,”’ he said, with a troubled 
smile. 

“‘Scarcely, indeed !”’ 

“ And your son, Stansfield? You will bring them together. 
It is the strongest wish of my heart that my Dulcimer and he 
should become attached. If I could know this I should be happy. 
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But, Stansfield! Be wary—wary! my old friend. If one of that 


mame (he shivered) should cross my darling’s path, I think I should 


not rest in my grave, whenever that day comes.”’ 

Next morning, Squire Merrion was found dead in his bed. 
His only child and sole heiress was left to the joint care of a maiden 
sister, who lived a few miles adjacent, and the Rector of Garston, 
at the age of sixteen. This aunt died, and Dulcimer came from 
school to take up her residence at the Rectory, her guardian justly 
considering that his only son would be continuously absent in 
London, in the pursuit of his profession. 

Had any one asked Truman Stansfield, that happy summer 
vacation when he quitted Halliday High School, if it were a satis- 
factory world, ‘‘ It’s all jolly together!” he would have said. “‘ Every- 
thing’s jolly! I tell you what, it’s your sour-krouted fellows who 
are on the look-out for constitutional acids, that turn all the best 


and merriest tunes into the minor key. Why—the nettle and 


the docks grow together—isn’t that a sermon initself! But stay— 
stay now! Did you—’pon your honour, you know—in all your life 


ever see or know any one who had seen a girl to compare with 


Dulcimer Merrion 2’’ 


CHAPTER III. 
DULCIMER. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the care bestowed upon him, Theodore’s 
strength did but slowly return. The scholarship lapsed, and he had 
not been able to go in for his degree, not able even to bear the 
fatigue of college life. Truman went to Cambridge alone, and in 
the long vacations travelled about with his cousin into salubrious 


_green spots, under the influence of balmy sea breezes and moun- 


tain air. But the life of activity and exertion that Theodore 
had pictured to himself, in the cause of his little brothers 
and sisters, was never to be. “Only get strong and hearty,” 
Truman would say, ‘‘and Dulcimer will need some one to 
manage her property when she comes of age.’’ Dulcimer wrote 
him long letters—asked him all the newest riddles, and forgot, as 
often as not, to explain them afterwards. She told him all the 
gossip of Garston, and sent him coquettish little messages to True- 
man. Sometimes Truman looked black at Theodore, and was pet- 
tish and peevish on the subject of these epistles; but it was always 
right at last. : 

On leaving college, Truman remained at home awhile before he 
settled down to civil engineering. That summer what a life Dul- 
cimer led him. They argued, disputed, quarrelled, and made friends 
again, incessantly. All her life Dulcimer had been a spoilt child, 


ee 
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and, alas for her, the Rector, in his blind devotion, could see no fault 

. in ber. For of all her gifts, both natural and intellectual, and 
they were many and varied, her chief fault was certainly wilfulness. 
Perhaps, under ordinary circumstances, there are many failings 
worse than this, but in Dulcimer’s case it was the most serious that 
could have befallen her. She would not understand what Truman. 
called the duties and obligations her fortune entailed upon her; and 
in his youthful wisdom, doubtless he was somewhat imperious. As 
long as she was permitted to give largely and liberally, and to scat. 
ter her blessings broadcast, she was content; but when the other 

- side of the page was presented before her, and she was required to ~ 

see that others did their duty by her, she rebelled. Truman, who 
never flattered her, called it a “ lack of moral courage.’’ She said it 
was despicable to watch those employed in her behalf. Let everyone 
be thoroughly trusted, and left to themselves, and they would not fail 
to do honestly what was required of them. She called it mean to count 
the change out of the £5 note, when the stationer or haberdasher 
laid it in her palm. It was like doubting their truth and respect. 

_ ability. She would rather go begging herself, and be ever so poor, 
than that any one should think she deemed hereelf better than they, | 
because of her wealth. No—never would she weigh fifty £5 notes 1| 
against the simple word of an aged labourer, be he ever so poor— 
never would she question the accuracy uf a tradesman’s bill. If 
the possession of property was to render her sordid, the sooner it 
was gone the better. It was but the error of a noble, generous 
nature, the weakness of too trusting youth. Time would set it 
straight, experience rectify—alas, too surely. She looked so lovely 
in her indignation when Truman remonstrated with her, and urged 
vainly the mistake she was making, that it almost pleased him to 
see her vexed. The colour—Truman liked to call it ‘* temper—’’ 
would flush her cheeks, and she would fret and fume against him. 
She would walk across the room, her lip quivering and twitching, 
and her eyes all alight, ‘‘ And I know quite well, without you 
being so'anxious to tell me, sir—that you hate me, and would 
almost kill me, if you could—and you may— if you like—I don’t 
care. But I never will be mean, and shabby, and paltry, and 
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avaricious—like somebody.’’ Then she would turn round, and 
stamp back again, her tiny, red high-heeled slippers looking so 
wee 


‘* It is for your own good I said it, Dulcimer.” 

‘‘ For my own good that J am to be snubbed, and vexed, and 
corrected, like a poor little child that won’t say itsletters. Would 
it please his imperial highness, the Grank Turk, to condescend to 
box my ears ?’’ and she knelt down on one knee before him, crossing 
her hands over her breast, in slave-like fashion. 
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“T will diss them, gladly, Dulcimer.’’ 

“ Indeed, sir, I’m obliged to you. Would you like to ask me 
my catechism, or anything of that sort, with an eye to my morals?” 
and she would demurely step to one side, holding her skirts in her 
hands, making an elaborate dancing-school curtsey down to the 
floor. 

**No thank you, Dulcimer. Oh, Dulcimer !’’ he would say at 
length, ‘‘ why will you do so, when you know I love you so well ? 
Will you never believe it? Dulcimer! you will break my heart!” 

He said it but once—said it in the vexation of the moment when 
sorely tried—said it as such things are said—mnever meaning it— 
-or thinking it—and even then, it made its impression. The dark 
eyelashes fell down over the cheek, and two or three tears rolled 

slowly down. An hour afterwards, they were walking to and fro 
in the Rectory garden, her sweet gaze up-turned to his; or singing 
together in the drawing-room, while the old Rector seemed to doze 
in his chair. , | 

‘* If she were not so rich,’ Truman thought, standing by her 
side that day he went away. ‘“‘ To tell her now would be to take 
an unfair advantage of my position with her. The heiress of Mer- 
rion Hall is no match for a poor fellow such asI. I will work hard 
for wealth and honour, and then I will lay it at her feet. There 
is time enough—time enough, except for my own impatient heart. 
I must school it and keep it down. She is but seventeen.” 

‘« Tf he had loved me, he could not—he could not have gone 
away and left me without a word—a whisper,”’ said the young girl, 
pacing the lonely rooms. 

“Tt goes well!’’ said the old Rector, with a secret chuckle. 
“* How he looked back at the window, poor fellow, to catch the last 

glimpse of her waving hankerchief. And the little chit! She didn’t 
think I saw her cry! Ah, Merrion! my good old friend, all goes 
well with us.”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE WEAVING OF THE WOOF. 


‘* Ts all well at the Rectory ?’’ Truman asked, two years later 
on, when Theodore Langley met him at the station on his return 
home. | 

‘¢ Much as you left it. Your father’s little altered—Dulcimer is 
prettier than ever.” 

‘** What about this Sir Charles ?”’ 

‘¢Oh, Dulcimer quizzes him dreadfully. He’s desperate enough, 
poor soul! Something compassionately ludicrous struck them both, 
and they laughed heartily.”’ 
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Theo’, [ think I'll go through the grove. They’ll see you 
coming by the road, and naturally suppose I have not arrived by 
this train, while I shall take them by surprise at: the side 
entrance. vo 
-  §o they parted, where the field-path led into the grove, 


skirting the side of the Rectory, and leading into the kitchen 


n. 7 
It was a bright, lovely day in June, soft and luxuriantly warm. 
_ ‘The trees were clad in all their freshest tints, the grass gay with 
flowers, and the faint scent of wild violets perfumed the air. 
The clear notes of joyous birds sounded deliciously, calling to one 
another, piping and carolling with a sweet meaning, full of rejoicing 
- jn the glory of the sunshiny hours. Something of the refreshing 
peace of this country scene fell soothingly on the young man’s eager, 
throbbing excitement, new from the bustle of town life, and calmed 
the hurried pulses of his heart. He paused, as if to collect himself. 
“ Fairer than ever!’ he murmured. It was a pretty spot—but he 
did not mean that. He looked down the bank on his right hand, 
Juxuriant with wild hyacinths and daffodils, bending toward the 
little brooklet that gurgled merrily below, as if laughing at some 
pleasant meditation of its own; but he did not even see it, or 
hear it. 

In no mood for delay, he started afresh, and, on turning with 
the path, saw two figures far on before him. The lady, eh—it 
could be none other than Dulcimer ; the gentleman, but—who was 
he! It was too far distant to discriminate ; was it Sir Charles? 
No. It was strangely like—but that was entirely impossible. Then 
_ something of the tone of Theodore’s remark respecting Sir Charles 
recurred ‘Tidiculously, and Truman laughed again. They stood to 
say ‘‘adieu.’’ Dulcimer tossed her curls coquettishly, and the 
jong, white feather, drooping over her broad-brimmed hat, waved in 
the light breeze. The gentleman seemed to detain her hand— 
- (how hot and feverish Truman felt)—and then he: saw him place 
& flower in her fingers. Perhaps she said something expostulatory, 
for she turned aside—and he crossed through the trees, looking 
back after her, until the trunks and branchés hid him from 
Truman’s sight. 

When he reached the breakfast-room of the Rectory, that opened 
through a conservatory by the side door, Dulcimer was sitting pen- 
sively alone—her hat lying on the table near her—looking down 
upon a white lily in her hand. 

‘* Dulcimer !’’ ‘* Truman !’’ She sprang up to meet him, all 
a-glow with rosy blushes and glad smiles. Then something came 
over her—a veil, a cloud, and she drew back, quieted and checked 
as.if by some secret thought. Truman saw it on the instant. 
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“Dulcimer! If you knew how I have longed to see you, and 
dreamed of you night by night.” 

“You are tired, then, of the frivolities of the world,” she said, 
with a dash of bitterness that was not natural to her. 

“Nay, Dulcimer. The world and I have had precious little to 
do with one another, I assure you.”’ 

She pursed up her rosy lips, and looked him over—a certain 
playful defiance in her eyes, that puzzled him. Yes, he was wonder. 
fully handsome, was it that she saw? Turning away from him, her 
scrutiny over, she glanced downwards. Either by accident or 
design, in taking her hand, he had scattered the leaves of the lily at 
her feet. 

“ Ah! It was so pretty,’ she sighed, pityingly. 

* An offering from Sir Charles ?”’ 

“Oh, no. What should make you think so?’ 

*¢T saw you in the wood, Dulcimer,’’ and he looked steadily in 
her face. 

A hot flush spread over her beautiful cheek. ‘She drew back, 
and coldly met his gaze. 

Somehow, simple incident as it was, it spoilt the welcome home. 

Three days after, crossing Garston Bridge, a gentleman, fish. 
ing on the banks of the river, called after Stansfield. 

“*] see you don’t recollect me,’’ he said. ‘I’m Gospreck. 
Don’t you remember Gospreck, and the row at Halliday School?” 
They shook hands warmly. ‘‘ And who do you think is fishing up 
the river. Come on with me—I will find him.”’ 

“ I cannot guess.” 

‘** Henry Prior.’’ 

They found him in the act of hauling in a fair-sized trout. So 
tall, so graceful, so handsome, Truman would never have recognised 
him. His fair curls more shining than ever, and of a richer, 
warmer tint; a tawny and very becoming moustache, taking away 
the effect of much that was effeminate in his features. 

“We will come on with you,’’ Gospreck said, when he had 
explained to Stansfield that his father had recently purchased -an 
estate in the neighbourhood, and that Prior, whose widowed mother 
lived only some ten miles distant, was his guest. 

It was lunch time. Truman could not do less than accord a 
genial welcome to his cld schoolfellow. Theodore, too, having 
thoroughly forgiven the old delinquencies, was as cordial as they 
could be. Truman, in his jealousy, would have preferred that 
Dulcimer should remain absent, but she came in lovking the very 
incarnation of beauty in her sky-blue silk. 

“Miss Merrion! Mr. Henry Prior.’’ 
Could it be, or ‘was it Stamafield’s fancy, over-anxious where 

















s Dulcimer was concerned—but he thought he saw Prior glance 
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peculiarly at Dulcimer, conveying by sign, some particular mean- 
ing, and that she as quickly understood the glance? They bowed 
distantly. 

“T fancy you have met before, eh, Prior ?’’ Truman said on the 
instant. 

‘* A—yes—I have had that pleasure.”’ 

“ ‘Where ? how—not here ?”’ | 

‘* My dear fellow,” Prior laughed, “ you may be sure I have 
it all down in the archives of my memory. I had the pleasure of 
meeting Miss Merrion at a pic-nic some few days ago.’’ 

“ Before you came home, Truman.”’ 

“ Was the pic-nic in Garston Grove ?” he asked, satirically. 

**No, not in Garston Grove—some three miles from here,” 
with that facile smile. 

“Curse him and his impudence !’’ Stansfield muttered between 
his teeth. 

But the laws of hospitality forbade. The little fracas having 
passed unnoticed by the easy-tempered Gospreck, the rest of the 
company remained joyous enough. 

“T return home, to-morrow,”’ Prior said, on leaving. “ My 
mother’s place is at Harborough. Come down with Langley. We 
live quietly enough, but we can find you a bed if you think fit to 
visit us, and at least give you a hearty welcome.”’ 

When they were gone, the old Rector called Truman to his 
study. 

‘* Who is that young-man?’’ he asked, his face strangely agi- 
tated ; ‘‘ He with the fair hair.”’ 

“* His name is Prior—Henry Prior.”’ 

“‘ Prior—ah. Of where ?”’ 

“ His mother has recently come to live at Harborough.” 

“* His father ?”’ 

“Is dead. Why, father, is there something wrong ?’’ 

The old man sco his white head down, and clasped his hands 
_over his eyes. In a few moments he had recovered himself. 

‘IT may be wrong, but the eyes, the hair, the likeness, is vivid. 
But you say his name is Prior ?”’ 

‘Certainly! He was at school with Theodore and me.” 

‘Sometimes extraordinary likenesses do strike us. I may 
have done the youth a wrong. Nevertheless, bring him here no 
more, Truman—bring him here no more, my boy.”’ 

Next day, leisurely riding on horseback down a country lane, 
Truman met Gospreck. 

‘I was coming up to ‘the Rectory,” hs said. “ Prior wants 
you and me to ride over to-morrow to his mother’s place,”’ 
0°90 
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“Do you know the family ?”’ 

“NotI. I fell in with Paewe deuced good fellow, Stansfield, 
quite altered, I can assure you, from the old school times. He’s 
been with us six weeks, and to tell you the truth, I fancy he’s 
sweet on my sister Jane. The governor’s delighted ith him (he 
never smokes, you know). The governor tells me I’m to cultivate 
that sort of acquaintance—so very respectful and deferential to age 
and experience, and all that. The old lady, too (winking his eyes, 
knowingly), says he’s something like what the young men were in 
her time, because he was always up to prayers (she read ’em, you 
know). I tell you what, it was really capital to see him and 
her bothering him to death with her receipts. The best and 
readiest way to make water-gruel for the poor sick! I used to 
Jook in at him playing propriety with such a long face, as if he’d 
gone over it at the glass. Of course, J bolted. Oh, it was capital! 
ha, ha, ha! Oh, I can tell you, Prior is everything at our house. 
It is constantly Francis Thomas, why don’t you follow the example 
of young Prior; and as to Jane, nobody can do. right but him, in 
her eyes. Ah, one may have too much of a good thing !”’ 


“Go and see the young man,”’ the Rector said, when his son 


mooted the question. ‘I may have done him a grievous wrong— 
and you say Gospreck’s sister is his attraction in this neighbour- 
hood ?”’ 

“‘ Gospreck thinks as much.”’ 

“« Yes, certainly, go and see the young man. But be cautious. 
Give him no encouragement till we know more of him.”’ 

It was a small, but neat and very elegant villa residence, 
standing handsomely on a large square plot of ground, laid out in 
terraces in the pretty village of Harborough. The furniture 
ancient, but handsome—the pictures fine; the dinner excellent— 
the wines superb. Truman’s opinion of Prior rose every hour. 
He had fancied him pretentious, and secrectly condemned him as 

and aspiring. What he saw certainly corrected this notion. 
The day had nearly passed, pleasantly, too—the horses were at the 
door, and they had not yet seen the lady of the house. 

“* My mother never sees company,” her son said, apologetically, 
**but I told her you were my particular friends (Truman winced ), 
and she desires to make your acquaintance.’’ 

* Ah,” thought Truman, “‘ unpresentable. There’ll be some 
excuse at the last moment.’’ 

It was a large, highly decorated apartment, hung round with 
paintings and mirrors. By the window—close to the crimson 
curtain, sheltering, as it seemed, in its shade, for the light was 
waning, and a soft, rosy glow shone into the room, reflected from a 


gorgeous sky—stood a tall, pale, majestic woman, with white hair 
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"braided under her widow’s cap. Her large hollow eyes looked at 

you without a ray of light in them, as if their life had burnt out 

‘ago. Her features were not those of her son. He was not 

in the least like her, except in figure, and what was necessarily 
thin and harsh in her, was slender and graceful in him. 

‘* You will take my welcome for what it is worth,’’ she said, in 
a dull, monotonous voice, as her eyes roved wearily from one to the 
other of the visitors. It seemed cruel to have intruded on her, and 
_. they said so to her son. sake 

“ Remember me to all your family,” said Prior, gaily, as they 
walked their horses out of the garden gate—‘ and—and stay, Gos- 
preck! Give this rose to your sister Jane, and say—say I sent 
it.” 

‘¢ Bring the young man here no more, Truman,”’ the Rector 
said, mildly, when he had heard all about the visit. ‘* My prayers 
go with his broken-hearted mother—aye, too, and with him, but 
his way and ours can never lie together. And you say he is sweet. 
on Gospreck’s sister ?”’ 
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“IN *15—’ A TALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LEGEND OF THE ROCK,” “ VIOLETTE, A 
STORY OF VERSAILLES,” dc. 


“Then black despair, 
The shadow of a starless night, was thrown 
Over the-world in which I moved alone.” , 
The Revolt of Islam. By Percy Bysscue SHELLEY, 


THERE is something more desolate and dreary about autumn in the 
Low Countries than anywhereelse. The great bare plains of grass 
over which the sea-wind blows cold and misty from the exhalation 
of the lagoons, and impregnated with salt from its passage over the 
German ocean, are only diversified by a windmill here and there, 
or a church spire forming the centre of a village, whilst through the 
midst of the flats, the Scheldt flows in a dreamy sluggish manner 
to the open sea. The ‘‘Cock-pit” of Europe, as it has been 
termed, is very dismal in the late autumn, and the burghers of 
Antwerp, and other good towns, crowd over their sea-coal fires, 
whilst the wind howls and whistles over the flat, and congratulate 
themselves that they need not go abroad save in the sheltered 
streets. Most Englishmen know the Hotel St. Antoine, in the 
city of Rubens. It is close to the Place Vert, and at the time 
my story opens it numbered amongst its guests, an English 
officer and his wife. It was in the winter of 1814-15, when 
Europe was enjoying a temporary repose, from the fact of the 
Corsican usurper being imprisoned in semi-state, in the island of 
Elba. Was it probable that the mighty spirit, which had made all 
Europe quail before him, should settle down tamely to govern a 
petty principality ? No! the imprisoned Eagle beats itself against 
the bars of its cage, and either frees itself or dies, and the great 
soul of NAPOLEON must either govern or cease to exist. When 
his reign as a sovereign was over, his raison d’étre was gone. He 
could not be a cipher after filling so many brilliant pages in the 
world’s great history. Before the storm there is generally a lull, 
and then it rages out in all its fierceness ; and so it was in 1814, and 
the early part of ’15, events stood stil] as if to take breath before 
the great uprising. 

The two English travellers who were staying at the St. 
Antoine, were a young man of five-and-twenty and his wife, who, 
by her appearance, was a year or two younger. They had not been 
married many months, and were apparently very much devoted to 
one another. At least, I should use the word ‘‘ they,’’ advisedly as 
a close observer might have seen a shade of weariness occasicnally 

* come over the husband’s face, when his wife spoke to him, as if bis 
thoughts were far away, and her presence was somewhat irksome to 
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him. One morning as they were strolling through the cathedral, 
cand had stopped before that masterpierce of Peter Paul Rubens, 
the Descent from the Cross, she noticed that her husband was not 
listening to what she had said, and she asked him whether he had 
heard her. | , 

‘* Hear you—yes, of course—why ?”’ he replied, absently. 

“ Because you did not seem to be paying any attention.” 

“ T was thinking of other things.”’ ' 

‘*T tire you, then ?’’ 

‘Qh! no—pray say what you like. You were saying——” 

“Twas not saying anything at all,’’ she replied, ‘‘ that is if 
you do not want to hear it.’’ 

“I don’t mind.”’ 

“‘Kenelm, how stupid and cross you are to-day ; are you tired of 
. me " ‘ 

‘* Perhaps, I am!” he replied, abruptly. “ But what folly this 
‘is—we are talking like two children; let us go back to the hotel. 
I am tired of Antwerp, if I could get any money from England, we 
would leave at once.’’ . 

** T have liked it very much,’’ she said. 

66 Why 9 

“Because you are with me, Kenelm, and whenever we are 
together I am happy.”’ 

‘**I don’t know how we are to get on, I am sure,” he said, 
lugubriously ; “if the money does not come I must go over to 

.. England.” 
. “‘ And [?”’ she said, anxiously. 

“You must stay here. I am very sorry, but there is really 
mo help for it. You know our marriage is a secret at home, and I 
am not likely to obtain a subsidy if I appear in formd pauperis 
‘with a wife by my side. I have told you what my father is, and 
‘what he did when my brother married—cut him off with a shilling 
~—and has refused to see him ever since. A similar paternal ukase 
would be deuced unpleasant, and I don’t mean to risk it.”’ 

_ **T suppose you know best,”’ she said, with a sigh. 

‘* Always be of that opinion, my dear, and we shall do very 
well,”’ he replied. Then they went back to dinner at the hotel. 

That night all Antwerp was in a stir. There was only one 
‘topic heard in the burgomaster’s mansion, the ouvrier’s house, and 
upon the decks of the ships on the Scheldt. 

The Eagle had escaped. 

In plain English, Bonaparte had landed in France, and was in 
‘full march on Paris, there to commence the brilliant epoch known 
as the Hundred Days. The merchants on ’Change shook their 

‘heads dismally. 
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It meant one thing—one horrible desolation, summoned up in 
one little word. It meant War. 

Europe knew only too well, at the commencement of the present 
century, the meaning of that word. It knew it again in 1870, 
but at the commencement of the Franco-German campaign, people 
had had no personal experience of it. It was only a dim shadow of 
which they had heard legends from their grandsires; but in 15, 
they oe by dismal foretaste, what untold misery .it por. 
tended, and one great wail rose from the Continent. Time was. 
not, however, wasted in idle foreboding ; one thing became imperative 
—action ; and the legions of Prussia and England prepared to march 
against the disturber of the peace of Europe, whilst hordes of 
Muscovites rallied round the standard of the Czar, in readiness to 
take their part against the common enemy ; for so was the Corsican 
esteemed. Napoleon had forced himself into the inner circle of 
royalty. Hehad become the son-in-law of an emperor of the old 
reigning house of Hapsburg ; but withal, he was not one of them, — 
and the hand of Francis Joseph was uplifted, with that of the other 
sovereigns, to hurl the parvenu back into obscurity. 

Great political events, at which all the world are standing by 
as spectators, influence, not only the fate of nations, but the destiny 
of individuals and families, even those who, by their obscurity, 
would seem to be aloof and exempt from any possible effect of the 
storm. Each unit of an army is the centre of hopes, fears, and 
prayers. The happiness of other lives is linked with his; he falls, 
and some one’s sun has set, possibly to rise again no more. High. 
land huts in the wild passes of Braemar, German peasants’ cots 
upon the vineyard-clad banks of the Rhine, and Cossack hovels in 
the wild steppes of the Ukraine—all felt the vibration of the earth- 
quake, and had to yield up their dearest to pour forth the blood 
requisite to satiate the great demon of war at the high revels of 
Death holden in the summer of 1815. And of the wild excitement, 
the pomp, the glory, the glitter, the ostentation, the pride of the- 
“ Hundred Days,’”’ who can write ? 

Paris was drunk with enthusiasm. Le Petit Corporal had re- 
turned. Hewas atthe Tuileries. The tricolour had swallowed up. 
the white ensign of the Bourbons. The violets had cast the lilies in 
the shade. The brazen eagles again glittered at the head of the 
regiments, and the bees were again on the Imperial purple, as a 
golden cloud. Louis Le Desiré had fled; Napoleon, /’ Empereur 
des Frangais, reigned in his stead. Divine right had succombed 
to the will of the people. It pleased the citizens that the man they 
themselves had chosen should reign over them. In him they were 
pleased to see the sovereignty of the people. They blindly thought, 
because THEY had exalted him, he was nothing more than the re- 
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presentative of their majesty—the majesty of the people. Calm 

observers saw in him the despot. They only saw themselves. 

_ But we are wandering from the more immediate dramatis 
persone of our story, and have dwelt more upon the great causes of 
_ events than that with which we have to do—their more limited 

effects. 

, The news came to the Hotel St. Antoine in common with the 
other dwelling-places in Antwerp. The horrible news that created 
such a sinking at the hearts of wives and mothers with the gloomy 
forbodings of the future. 

Lieutenant Felton and his wife were dining in their private 
apartment, when the waiter in attendance, told them the 
all. absorbing news. The young officer started to his feet, 
and exclaimed, ** At last! I shall see war. MHurrah!”’ Then 
he turned to his wife and found that she had fainted dead 
away. He knelt down beside her, and did all that the most tender 
care could do to restore animation. The effort was, after some 
time, rewarded, and his wife had sufficiently recovered to speak of 

the great news that had | just been communicated to them. 

‘* You will have to join at once, Kenelm ?’’ she asked. 

“ Possibly,”’ he replied, “‘ they have my address at the War 
Office, and it is probable I may receive the route by to-morrow’s 
mail.”’ 

“Oh! Kenelm,”’ she sobbed, “ it is so soon, and just as we are 

so happy. I hate Napoleon !” 

How many women in Europe had not cause to say that ? 

The next day the route came. Felton was to join at Antwerp, 
and proceed with his regiment to Brussels; so he still had some 
time left before his active duties commenced. 

‘*T may come to Brussels with you !’’ 

“‘T don’t know,”’ he said, dubiously. ‘‘ Our marriage is secret, 
and I don’t see it would do much good. You would be better, 
here. | 

Then she implored him to let her follow him to Brussels, and he 

Yielded to her, and it was arranged that he should have a lodging 

prepared for her on his arrival with the regiment. 

Time sped on, and some English regiments arrived in the 
Scheldt. As fast as commissariat and other arrangements could 
be made, they marched on to Brussels, and with them our Benedict. 

Felton, on arrival, secured a lodging in a narrow street near the 
Place Rovale, and he had done so with some difficulty, for the city 
was full to overflowing. English peepife of rank and fashion flocked 
into Brussels, and apartments were at a premium. They came to 
the war as to some novel kind of féte. ‘‘ The Allies would dispose 
of Napoleon in no time,”’ they said, and they considered it a species 
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of gala, with a faint soupgon of danger, just enough to add zest and 
pigquancy te the expedition. Some of the best known faces in 
Pall Mall were in the Park in Brussels ; and at a ball given by the 
Duchess of Richmond, the night befure the battle of Waterloo—a 
ball now become historic—except for the presence of foreign officers, 
it might have been imagined that the festivity was being held in 
Her Grace’s own saloons in London. The Feltons were not included 
in the invitations to the ball ; in fact, their marriage was private, so 
they spent the evening of the 16th in their little apartment in the 
Rue du Roi. As is well known, the news of the near advance of 
the French reached Brussels whilst the festivity was at the height; 
but the Duke wishing to avoid anything approaching to a panic, 
remained to a somewhat late, or rather early hour. The ‘parting 
between the Feltons, on the following morning, was as bitter as all 
partings must be, especially when one of the twain are about to 
plunge into the very jaws of death. And yet, as at Antwerp, the 
solicitude and affection might, to « mere observer, have been con- 
sidered as one-sided. , 

If there ever was a moment when the embers of a dying love 
would break out in a bright and fitful flame, it was at a moment 
such as this, when the odds were so terribly in favour of the parting 
being final. The story of the marriage had been a romantic one. 
Kenelm Felton was one of the rush of English who invaded Paris at 
the Restoration, and had there led the life of a votary of pleasure. 
Most of his evenings were spent at-the theatres, and it was in a drama 
at the Porte St. Martin that he first beheld the face which seemed 
completely to captivate and rivet his roving fancy. Pauline Des- 
chapelles was of English extraction on the maternal side. Her father 
was an officer in the Guarde du Corps of Louis Seize, and lost his life 
on the guillotine, being one of the first victims of Robespierre—his 
only crime being fidelity, a virtue, it is true, essentially canine, but 
one, nevertheless; to be admired, though shared in common with the 
brute creation. Pauline had vivid recollection of the Reign of 
Terror, and had seen the gutters of Paris run with blood. By birth 
an “aristocrat,’’ her childhood had been passed amongt the people. 
When her father forfeited his existence upon the scaffold, the wife 
of the concierge of his splendid hotel in the Faubourg St. Germain 
took pity on the destitute little orphan, and took her home to her 
lodgings, in a shabby street in the Montmartre quarter, and brought 
her up with her own offspring. The child was only a few years’ 
old at the time, and her mother had died in giving her birth, so 
she was literally left alone. Her mother’s relations in England did 
not know of her existence : they thought she had died of want : they 
made every inquiry that was possible in the then disturbed state 
of Paris, and hearing nothing definite, they concluded she was dead. 
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_ The chaos was so horrible that it was impossible to discover an adult 

in the seething mass of humanity, much less a little waif and stray. 
' Citoyenne Bart was an honest, hard-working woman; she was a 
royalist by conviction, or rather by tradition, and had the greatest 
horror and contempt of the viragoes who had invaded the palace at 
Versailles, and had followed the King’s coach into Paris, heaping 
insults, meanwhile, upon its unfortunate inmates: Pauline grew 
_ up with the family as one of themselves, and had shared in all their 
- griefs and participated in their rare and scanty pleasures. She 
had acquired some little education from a curé, who had donned the 
secular habit to escape observation, and who continued, under that, 
guise, to minister to the spiritual wants of such of his flock who 
had not adopted the new religion of the Goddess of Reason. Cito. 
yenne Bart did not confide to the neighbours the parentage of her 
adopted daughter. They supposed it was some ‘‘ aristocrat’s brat,”’ 
and wondered she took such care of it. “‘ Let it starve,’’ they said, 
“or give it to the créche du commune.’’ But the honest citoyenne 
would not heed their stony-hearted advice, and though want often 
made itself felt most sensibly in her household, she always had a 
crust for the little Pauline. Marie Bart, her foster-mother’s daugh. 
ter, was about a year older than Pauline, and the two girls grew up 
inseparable companions. They shared the same garret on the 
seventh floor of the gable-roofed house in the Montmartre quarter, 
~and there was communion in all their joys and sorrows. When 


_. Marie was sixteen years, she obtained an “engagement”’ at the 


Porte St. Martin: a very humble one, being nothing more nor less 
‘than a danseuse. There was no delicate glossing over of the fact 
in the Bart household, such as Thackeray describes in the ‘‘ Adven- 
tures of Philip on his way through the World,’”’ and Marie was only 
too pleased to add her quota to the scanty family exchequer. 
She gave her foster-sister such an account of the fairy scenes in which 
she took a part, that Pauline was fired with an ambition to accom. 
pany her, and at once begged permission of the citoyenne to present 
herself to the maitre.de-ballet. After a few remonstrances, and 
expressions of wonderment as to what M. le Capitaine—rest his soul 
—would have said, leave was accorded, and in a few days she was 
introduced by Marie, and became a member of the terpsichorean 
corps. Her extreme beauty at once obtained her a place in the first 
line, and it was in that prominent position that she attracted the 
attention of Kenelm Felton. Pauline’s beauty was of a rare type-—~ 
she had the fair Saxon hair and complexion of her mother’s race, 
with the dark eyes and eye-lashes of sunny Provence. It was love 
at first sight. He sought her out in the little back street in Mont. 
martre, and in a few weeks he married the danseuse, daughter of 
M. le Capitaine Deschapelles, of the Guarde du Corps of Louis Seize, 
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This was in January ’15. She could speak a little broken English, 
which she had learnt from Citoyenne Bart, and Felton knew a little 
French: not, it is true, of Paris, but what Chaucer termed of Strat. 
ford-atte-Bowe; but it was enough, at any rate, to make love 
with ; in fact, I believe it is unnecessary for that purpose to have 
any community of language. 

M. Bart was delighted at Sister Pauline marrying an officier 
Anglais. She gave the children unlimited chocolate and bon bons, 
and they never tired of talking of visiting her in Angleterre. Nothing 
was further from Felton’s thoughts than the latter, and he at once 
determined to cut off all communication between his wife and that 
estimable, though humble family. He questioned the citoyenne 
most closely as to the English relations of his wife, but elicited 
nothing further than that the brother of madame used to visit her 
master, and that he was “‘ Milor Anglais,”’ “‘ very rich.’’ As at that 
period every travelling Briton was addressed as, and popularly 
believed, by every Frenchman of the lower and middle classes, to be a 
“milor,’’ Felton did not attach much credence to this statement, 
and did not in the least expect to find that his wife was a niece of 
a peer of the realm. After the marriage the young couple travelled 
about, and at the time this story opens were at the Hotel St. An- 
toine, Antwerp, as we have already seen at the commencement of 
this story. 

Meanwhile, the bugles were ringing their loud clarions over the 
roofs of Brussels, and the streets echoed with the rolling wheels of 
cannon and the heavy tramp of armed men. A portion of the 
Guards, as is well known, occupied the farm of Hougoumont, and 
it was there that the battle raged most fiercely during that struggle 
of the giants, known ever after as one of the decisive battles of 
the world. A battle that has been fitly ranked with Marathan, 
Syracuse, Arbela, Metaurus, Chalons, Tours, Hastings, Orleans, 
Blenheim, Pultowa, and Saratoga, as one of the pivots upon 
which the grand mechanism of events have turned. It is no 
part of our purpose to describe the battle of Waterloo; this 
has been often done by far abler pens. We are only concerned 
with a unit of the vast host gathered on the plains of Belgium. 
Felton was with his company the whole of that long summer’s day, 
at the farm of Hougoument, and fought as bravely as the rest. All 
that long summer’s day a dark-veiled figure was kneeling before an 
altar, in the Church of St. Gudule, praying for the safety of him she 
loved. The result of that day all the world knows. Peace was 
restored to Europe, and the Bourbons to France. Whether the 
latter was benefited or not is a doubtful question ; but we do not 
care for political speculations, and will content ourselves with merely 
stating the fact. The troops marched again into Brussels—at least 
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those who still had the power of locomotion left them. Those who had 


not were lying, some groaning in all the agony of undressed wounds 
on the open field, and others, perhaps, more fortunate, stiff and 
stark, with their glazed eyebalis turned upwards to the skies, and 
their hands clutching either a tuft of grass or a weapon, in the con- 
vulsive grasp of death. I am not sure if it is not preferable to die 
“ gloriously fighting for one’s country.”’ as the stone-cutters express 
it on the monuments, than in a darkened chamber, to dispute step 
by step every inch of ground with the great King. It is such 
a hopeless battle, yet we must all fight it, and it can only end in one 
way. 
The night of the 18th of June, 1815, was one to make angels 
weep, and devils exult at man’s misery. Racked with thirst and 
pain, hundreds lay out upon the plain all uncared for. Whilst by 
the fitful light of the moon dark figures might have been seen flit- 


ting about amongst the wounded and dying, not upon errands of 


mercy, but with the fiendish design of plundering the dead, and not 
those only, but the dying. Rude hands seized men in their last 
agonies and tore the rings from their fingers and the watches and 
valuables from their pockets ; stripping them even at times of their 
clothing, and Jeaving them exposed to the chilly night air. It was 
truly a terrible scene. Unsexed women joined with their hardened 
male companions in these horrible maraudings, dead to all feelings: 
pity and humanity. When the Guards marched again into Brussels 
Pauline, in a fever of impatience, scanned the faces of the officers 
as they entered from the Namur gate, and saw him not. It was 
agony. A child of the people, however, does not sit down to indulge 
in idle sorrow. Their lives are too hard and too struggling for that. 
One pause and the Juggernaut car of poverty passes over them, and 
they are crushed. They have no time to stop and indulge their 
grief; they must go on. Pauline had a fair sum of money in 
her possession, and found no difficulty in hiring a peasant’s cart 
and a bloise-clad driver to take her to the field of battle. English 
tourists, who start in the year of grace 1873, from the Belle Vue, 
know what a weary journey it is along the ill-paved road, with 
its straight, formal lines of poplars overshadowing ; but what must 
it have been to one in such suspence as the subject of this 
history ? : 

Arrived at the field, she commenced her hopeless search amongst 
the dead and the dying, stopping, ever and anon, to try and alle. 
viate the sufferings of the latter, and then hastening swiftly on to. 
her task—to find him. She had nothing to guide her in her search 
save the instinct of love. She only knew that her husband’s uni- 
form was red, and how many down-turned faces—half-buried in 
the earth, did she not uplift, only to be disappointed, or, perhaps, 
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grateful to find that it was not him. The whole of that weary 
night did she seek him amongst the dead and dying, and at last 
exhausted and worn-out with fatigue, she sank to the ground 
insensible. At early dawn a party of plunderers, pursuing 
their unholy avocation, passed her, and seeing the rinys upon 
her fingers, and the jewels! in her ears and upon her neck, 
stopped. 

“Who can this be ?’’ said a woman of the party, in her Flamand 


‘*Some officers’ chere amie,’’ replied the other. “I make no 
doubt. How wan the poor thing looks! she’d better have stayed 
in Brussels.”’ 

‘* Those are nice rings,’’ said the first speaker, with the glitter of 
greed in her eyes, ‘‘ and it’s a pity the gravediggers should have 
them.’”” Then she seized Pauline’s delicate white fingers, and 
wrenched them off her. The pain awoke her, and she dreamily 
opened her eyes. 

‘** She’s not dead,’’ said one of the women. | 

“Better knock her on the head,’’ said a man of the party,. 
speaking for the first time; ‘‘it will save all trouble. Not that 
she’s likely to peach on us ;”’ and he uplifted a heavy blunt instru- 
ment he had in his hand, as if to carry out this suggestion. But 
the heart of the woman who first spoke, was moved with pity, and 
she laid her hand upon his arm and expostulated. Casting her 
aside with an oath, he again lifted his hand to strike, but she threw 
herself between him and Pauline, and the blow descended upon her 
instead, and laid her prostrate on the ground, with the blood 
streaming from an immense wound in her forehead. Without any 
show of remorse, the marauder passed on to the rest of the party, 
who had gone on a little further to pursue the dismal trade of 
stripping the dead, when the quarrel recommenced. 

** Where’s Carlotta ?’’ they asked. 

‘She will be after us presently,” replied the man, with a 
brutal laugh; “the sight of all these bodies has turned her 
faint.”’ 

Pauline had been sufficiently conscious to know that she had 
been the subject of the quarrel, and that she owed her preservation 
to the woman who now lay insensible beside her. She raised her- 
self, and by the pale moonlight, she saw in the distance the dark 
figures of the plunderers. .Convinced that the distance was too 
great for the latter to perceive any movement on her part, she 
crawled to the woman, and bandaged her head as well as she could 
with her handkerchief. It was a ghastly sight ; the still white face 
of the wounded woman, with her head pillowed on the breast of @ 
dead Hussar, whose gold-embroidered pelise glittered in the beams 
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of the moon. It was a hard worn face, but had still some traces of 


beauty left in it, some traces still of the purity of early childhood ; 
faint shadows that, for the honour of human nature, let it be 
said, are rarely altogether lost. There are few, indeed, of those 
made in the likeness of God, in whom His image is totally destroyed. 
Battered and worn out of all seeming resemblance it may be, but 
there 1s still something that separates it from the brute creation— 
something that stamps it with the Divine nature which is not 
wholly effaced, whatever the life may have been. The life the 
woman had led was one that has been the stumbling-block 
of social philosophers ever since man has begun to reason about 
social systems at all, and our modern social reformers have 
unanimously agreed, like the Levites of old, to pass by on the 
other side. What a fearful enigma this existence of ours is! 
What an insoluble problem does it present to every thinking mind ; 
‘every mind that is not satisfied with the knowledge that things 
are but desires to know the wherefore; which, on observing the 
effect, desires to know the cause, and is ever reverting to first prin- 
ciples—kut we digress. 

Morning broke on the field of Waterloo, and Pheebus’s chariot 
came up out of the East, gilding the horizon with its rosy beams, and 
glinting its rays upon the steel weapons that lay in admired confu- 
sion. Day rose upon the dying and the unconscious dead, and with 
it came burying parties of soldiery and peasantry. Down went friend 
and foe into the deep yawning pits, there to sleep till the last 
trumpet’s shrill clarion sliall sound the parade of judgment. Some 
English soldiers were of the party who came up to where Pauline 
was kneeling, and were at first inclined to treat her roughly, think- 
ing she was robbing the dead. But she told them that she was an 
English officer’s wife, searching for her husband, with such an air 
of candour that they believed her, and assisting to clear a space, 
one of them brought a field-officer’s ample cloak and wrapped 
it round her. They also gave her a flask of wine, which 
-she immediately placed to the lips of the wounded woman. It 
revived her, and she began to speak. Pauline could not leave the 
hapless creature, whom chance had confided to her care alone, so she 
begged the assistance of the soldiers to remove her into the shelter 
of a cottage, some few hundreds yards distant, which they did. It 
was already full of wounded men, and it was with great difficulty 
that she secured a pallet in a wretched garret, to which the only 
ascent was by a steep ladder. Her early youth had been inured 
to hardship, so Pauline did not suffer from the exposure as some 
would have done. Her search for her husband had been unsuccesful, 
and the English sergeant who had accompanied her to the cottage, 
advised her to return to Brussels, and apply at head-quarters, 
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where she would receive information, as the lists of killed and 
wounded were becoming more accurate every hour. She thanked 
him for his advice, and resolved to return to the city. When she 
left Brussels, she had placed her money—about fifty pounds—in her 
pocket, and to her indescribable horror she found that sum was no 
longer there. She was totally penniless. However, hope was 
strong within her that her prayers would be answered, and that she 
should find her husband in Brussels ; so the discovery did not over. 
whelm her; but it was chiefly on account of the wretched woman 
that she regretted its loss, as she hoped to have been able to make 
some arrangement with a peasant to keep her till her recovery. 
This was now impracticable, and she had to appeal to the feelings 
of humanity of the owner of the Estaminet, instead of those of 
cupidity, frequently the strongest. La Veuve Noir was a kind. 
hearted woman, and, besides, was she not asked to do it by the 
wife of a ‘‘ Milor Anglais,’’ who had promised to return and reward 
her, so she promised faithfully to do her best? This case, it was 
evident to the English surgeon who looked im the little room, 
would not need long care, as she lay with her long, fair hair dis- 
hevelled upon the pallet, with the great wound upon her forehead 
looking angry and red, whilst the face was already pale with 
death. 

Meanwhile, Pauline set off to walk to Brussels along that 
straight dreary road, edged with poplars, and, on that day, alive 
with ambulances and waggon loads of wounded. The driver of one 
of them offered her a lift, which she gladly accepted, and, late at 
night, cold, weary, and miserable, she found herself in the Place 
Royale in Brussels, and from there made her way to the English 
head-quarters. 

On arrival she found a crowd of women all asking ques- 
tions of the officers on duty, and it was some time before she 
could obtain a hearing. At length her turn came, and she 
asked whether there was any news of Lieutenant Felton, of the 
Guards. 

‘Felton ?’’ replied the officer, ‘‘ I don’t remember the name.” 
Then he ran his finger down a list, and said, ‘‘ There is no officer of 
that name in the regiment.”’ 

Pauline stared at him with blank astonishment. 

‘‘Surely you have made a mistake,’’ she gasped. 

‘‘No. I assure you,’’ he replied, commiserating her look of 
real distress ; “‘ are you certain the person whom you are inquiring 
for was not a private soldier ?”’ 

** Quite certain—he was my husband—and oh! what shall I 
do?” she exclaimed, in her pretty broken English ? 

‘* I am very sorry for you,”’ said the officer—beauty in distress 
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always excites sympathy ; “TI really would do anything for you, I 
could.”’ 

“ Thanks—thanks! but if only you coula find him !”’ 

“ My dear lady, I will do my best; but are you sure about the 
regiment.’’ 

‘Quite. I can tell you his uniform—it was red with a helmet 
of bearskin. 

“Tt is very extraordinary! perhaps if you wait he will return ; 
he may have been slightly wounded, and taken to some farm near 
the battle-field.’’ 

The other inquirers were getting eager at her long colloquy, 
and were pressing forward to ask news of their relatives. 

Pauline withdrew, and without returning to her lodgings, set 
off in an empty waggon that was going out of the city to fetch in 
more wounded from Waterloo. 

It was early dawn when she arrived at the Estaminet, where she 
heard from one of the subordinates that the woman whom she had 
left at the inn, like the good Samaritan, had breathed her last. 
For a whole week Pauline stopped at a wayside hostel in the next 
village, and spent each day visiting the different farms, and in- 
quiring for Lieutenant Felton, du Guarde Anglais ; but everywhere 
her search was unsuccessful. Utterly friendless, and not knowing 
the address of her husband’s relatives, she was at a loss what to do, 
and saw nothing for it but to make her way back to Paris, and 
resume her old avocation. She sent a peasant into Brussels for her 
trunk from the lodgings, which he had some difficulty of obtaining, 
as the owners of the house had left the city. Amongst her effects 
was a small quantity of jewellery, which had been her husband’s 
gifts during the brief period of their marriage, and these she reluc. 
tantly despatched to Brussels for sale, at the hands of the same 
peasant, and with the proceeds she started off to Paris. It took 
her a long time to reach the narrow street where the Barts lived, in 
the quarter Montmartre, as the roads were blocked up by the allies ; 
but with great difficulty she accomplished her journey. It was not 
a wise step on her part; of course, she ought to have gone back to 
the lodgings in Brussels, and waited patiently, till length of time 
had proved that her husband was dead. But what could she do? 
She could hear nothing of him. She believed him to be dead, and 
her impulse was to fly where she knew she would find warm and 
loving hearts ready to receive her.- Who can blame her? 

‘*Ah! ma mére,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ Kenelm—mon tres cher 
mari est mort—il est mort, et je suis seule—moi !”’ 

Then she told the whole story to the sympathising ears of hez 
foster-mother. 
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‘*The English are coming here, and, perhaps he may be with 
them—who knows ?”’ 

“They say there was no officer of that name in the Guards.” 

“ Don’t believe them,—didn’t he tell you so himself?’ 

‘* Yes, he did.”’ 

‘¢Then it’s true, depend upon it; he would not tell a lie—he 
was a true gentleman.’”’ 

After a few weeks the allies marched into Paris, and the Don 
Cossacks were encamped in the Champs Elysees. Pauline made 
her way to the English head-quarters, and saw one of the aide-de. 
camps of the great Duke. He could give her no information about 
Lieutenant Felton—one thing he did know that there was no 
officer of that name in the Guards, but he would undertake to 
inform her whether there was any one of that name killed or 
wounded in any other branch of the British army, if she would call 
again in a few days. 

It was an enigma to Pauline, the steady denial in both cases of 
there being any officer of the name of Felton in the Guards, and it 
being corroborated by Wellington’s aide-de-camp, made her half 


believe that the mistake was hers, and that she had misunderstood © 


her husband. The few days passed, and she tremblingly made her 
way to the English head-quarters, and gave her card to the orderly, 
with the name of the aide-de.camp she wished to speak to written 
upon it. In a few moments he was with her, and as delicately as 
he could broke the news to her, that Lieutenant Kenelm Felton, of 
the King’s German Legion, was amongst the killed. It was evi. 
dently a mistake of hers as to his being in the Guards, arising from 
her imperfect knowledge of the English language, and he was really 
dead. It was undoubted. The Christian name was a peculiar 
one, and every circumstance appeared to confirm the idea. 

How she found her way home she did not know. The streets 
seemed to her like those mazes one sees in a dream. She did not 
hear the noise of the carriages, or the rush of the people—it all 
seemed to her as a horrible nightmare. Home, however, she came, 
and the Barts did not ask her any questions. They knew she had 
heard the worst. It was the beginning of a fearful illness, brought 
on, the doctor said, by exposure, fatigue, and anxiety, chiefly the 
latter ; and for weeks they feared for her life, and still more for her 
reason. Is not the death of the latter the worst death of all! 
What is the cessation of existence to the stoppage of the wondrous 
mechanism of the mind. It is nothing. Death is the natural 
end of life. But when the mind dies before the body, it is too 
terrible—when all bright images fade from it, and it grasps nothing 
but despair. 

Pauline was for weeks in the debatable land, and then she got 
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better ; but still for months she would relapse. After some time 
her child was born, and it was then that she seemed to live again. 
The Barts were poor, and, of course, she could not live upon them, 
and when her strength returned, there was nothing for it but to go 
back to the old life. Her beauty was unimpaired, and the maitre 
was too glad to’ accord her a place in the first line. How she 
loathed the semblance of gaiety she had to assume; no one knew, 
but the little infant, to whom she told all her thoughts and feeling, 
when she returned; and he, totally ungrateful, would keep her 
awake the whole night after her evening’s toil. This went on for 
about three years, and the few happy months of her marriage 
seemed to her like a dream of the past. 

About this time Pauline obtained an engagement at the Opera, 
where she earned a few more francs a week. There was a grand per- 
formance, by command, one night—Louis Le Desiré was in the 
royal box, with the fleur-de-lys embroidered silk curtains—and 
the theatre was crammed with the restored noblesse of France. 

The house had applauded him to the echo on entering, and the 
loud strains of ‘* Vive Henri Quatre !’’ had been heard on the band : 
one would have thought that there had been no such year as ’93 in 
the eighteenth century. The monarch bowed his acknowledgments, 
and it seemed that the furore would never cease for the orchestra 
to begin the overture. Louis once or twice whispered to his niece, 
the Duchess of Angouleme, who was seated at his side, as if in 
wonderment when the tumult would calm. Quiet being restored, 
the band played through the, overture without interruption ; then 
the curtain went up for the opening scene. This was followed by an 
ent’racte, consisting of a divertisement. A score or more of airily- 
clad danseuses bounded on the stage, and began executing those 
extraordinary pirouettes which are supposed to be the normal 
employment of the inhabitants of fairyland. Then they drew up 
in two lines for the prima-donna to come down to the footlights. 

Graceful as a poem she glided on to the stage—it was no other 
than the world-renowned Bellani, and the whole house ‘‘ rose”’ at 
her. The descendant of the Capets was a mere cipher in the theatre 
for a moment, and all acknowledged her sovereignty. 

Pauline, fatigued with her share in the performance, was rest- 
ing at one of the wings, and for mere idle curiosity, she scanned the 
faces in the stalls. One face made her start and shiver violently, 
and then, as if impelled by fate, she looked again. It was strangely 
like, only a little older that when she last saw it. The face of her 
lost husband—Kenelm Felton. It was only a moment she glanced, 
as the curtain went down, and it was fortunate she did so, for she 
would have been totally unable to fulfil her duty after what she 


had seen. The services of the corps de ballet were not required 
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again in the opera that night, so at the end of the scene the maitre 
dismissed them. Pauline, after she had resumed her ordinary 
habiliments, determined to wait outside the house to satisfy herself 
that it was no phantom she had seen in the stalls, and for more 
than two hours she lingered about in the cold, arousing, thereby, 
the suspicion of the gendarmes on duty outside. 

At length the heavy court carriages rolled up to the doorway, 
followed by a clattering escort of Dragoons, and in a few minutes 
Louis X VIII. drove off to the Tuilleries,’amidst shouts of ‘‘ Vive le 
Roi !”’ from the crowd, who, a few years before, had shouted “ Vive 
L’Empereur !’’ with equally stentorian voices, and who were quite 
ready to shout ‘“‘ vive,’ anybody else who happened to be in 
power on the day following. ‘The other carriages dashed up to the 
door, were freighted, and then whirled off to the Faubourg St. 
Germain, and the streets leading into the Elysées. A dark green 
chariot, with a pair of throughbred horses, and servants in neat 
liveries came up next —the whole turn-out unmistakeably English— 
and the same face she had seen in the stalls came out, and stood 
under the portico, then he went in again, and returned with a lady 
leaning on his arm. He spoke a few words to the servant, and 
then seated himself in the carriage. The words had been a direc. 
tion to drive to the Hotel Bristol, in the Place Vendéme. The 
voice Pauline knew unmistakably—it was his; but then he had 
been killed in that dreadful fight, and, of course, it was only idle 
fancy, possibly it was his brother. It was too late to inquire 
the name of the English gentleman at the hotel that night, so she 
returned to the garret in Montmartre in a state of bewilderment. 
She told her foster-sister Marie, what she had seen. 

It is his brother,’ said that demoiselle, decisively. ‘‘ You 
must go and hear what really became of your husband ; I feel sure 
it is. I will ask Adolphe the name of the English milord.”’ 

‘* His name was Felton,’’ as you know. 

“Yes, but all these English brothers have not the same name 
as each other. Adolphe said that there was at the hotel two 
brothers, Milor March and Milor Lennox, and yet they were 
brothers! You shall go and see Adolphe, and I will go with 
you.”’ 

Adolphe was a waiter at the Bristol, and Marie’s fiancé. 

The next morning very early, the two girls made their way 
from Montmartre to the Place Venddme. The guests at the Bristol 
were still in bed, and they found Adolphe watering the orange- 
tree, which grew in a green tub in the vestibule. 

“ Eh, bien! Chere Marie ?’’ he exclaimed, with astonishment. 

“This is my sister,”’ said Marie, taking no notice of his be- 
wilderment. We want to know who you have in your hotel.” 
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** Beaccoup d’ Anglais,” replied Adolphe —‘‘ les vilains (he was 
a Bonapartist) ; all Milors and Ver’riche.”’ 

‘* Did any of them go to the Opera last night ?”’ 

**Yes, Milor Maltravers and miladi.’’ 

‘* Anyone else.”’ 

“No—no one. Milor has his carriage with him and his 
servants.’’ 

“Ask them whether Milor had a brother named Felton killed 
at Waterloo,”’ said Marie. 

Adolphe, who could speak English, promised to go to the 
servants’ room and do so. In about five minutes he returned, and 
replied, ‘‘ No.”’ 

‘‘Here is Milor!’ exclaimed Adolphe. Stand back—stand Pan | 
back !—then he began to sweep the floor vigorously. Wav 

Pauline stepped on one side, and the Englishman passed on Watt 
without looking at her. This time it was unmistakeable; it was vt 
her husband, Kenelm Felton, and no other. He was gone before 
she could speak, and she was glad, when he had passed, that it was i 
so. He had forgotten her and married another, and she did not a) | Witt 




















wish to cross his path. She could live out her life, and leave him TAH 
tu be happy. She had no thought of her child, and the duty she AAT 
owed to him. Then that proud, dark-haired woman, whom she We HG AY 
had seen leaning on his arm coming out of the Opera was not his | 
wife—no, she, Pauline, the danseuse, was—but she would not let WA 
him know of her existence. He was happy with her—and as for 
herself, what did it matter what became of her, the sooner she went 
to Pére la Chaise the better. It was the aim of unselfish love to 
conceal the fact of her being in existence from him; she supposed 
he believed her dead, and what good would an explanation do, but 
make two people unhappy, one of whom was Aim, her husband, whom 
she worshipped as a demigod. Marie was loth to leave her lover ; 
and Pauline, in a tremble of anxiety lest Kenelm should return, 
was urging her to come away. It was, however, too late; he had 
only been to a shop in the Rue Castiglione, and he met her face to HN A 
face as she was leaving the hotel. He recognised her instantly, and We 
seemed struck dumb and trembled. ng i 
‘Pauline !’? he gasped; ‘I thought—they told me you were i A 
dead.’’ ‘Then he half-pushed her into his private apartment, and 
shut the door violently. Hil 
“No! I didn’t mean to speak to you—indeed, I didn’t, wD A 
she sobbed; “I, too, thought you were dead, only I saw you Ml 
at the Opera last night, and I thought it must be a brother of I 
yours. You are so altered, so I came here to see whether he could | 
tell me how you died—I searched everywhere, and it was no Ait A | 
good.” Wh Hn t | 
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“ Did you see that lady with me?’ he asked, wildly, not taking 
any notice of what she had said. 

ce Yes.”’ 

“T married her a year ago, and we are expecting our child: it 
will kill her when she knows she is not my wife.’’ 

“She need never know,”’ said Pauline. “I will not stand 
between you and her.”’ 

“ Pauline, I am not a villain. This must all come out. Onl 
we must keep it from her till the child is born, it would kill her; 
perhaps it were better it were so.”’ 

**Oh! poor lady!” sobbed Pauline. ‘“ Ah, Mon Dieu !—how 
miserable I am !”’ 

“T thought you were dead—I swear I did,’’ said Maltravers. 
“See here,” then he pulled out a gold loeket from his heart, and, 
offering it, showed her a lock of fair golden hair. ‘“ They gave me 
this, and said they cut it off your head after you were dead. You 
died in the little Estaminet Le Saint Croix, near Waterloo,’’ he con- 
tinued, as if stating an indisputable fact. 

““T wish I had,’’ she said. 

**T will tell you all about it. I was weunded severely, and 
was taken by some peasants to an out-of-the-way cottage, in the 
wood of Soigniérs. For weeks I lay between life and death, and 
when I had sufficiently recovered to be moved, I was taken to 
Brussels, and at once made my way to our lodgings in the Rue Roi. 
I found the landlord left, and strangers in possession. The concierge 
said you had left some weeks, had gone to the battle-field, and taken 
all our effects with you. It was with some difficulty that I gained 
all this information, owing to my imperfect knowledge of the French 
language. I went back to the battle-field, and inquired at every 
place I thought likely to find you. At length I came to the 
Saint Croix. They told me a dame tres jolie had been brought 
there wounded by marauders, when she was searching for her 
husband’s body, and that in a few days she died. The landlady 
gave me a tress of hair she had cut off after death, when I explained 
to her that the lady I was searching for was my wife. The hair 
was yours. I should have known it amongst a thousand. There 
seemed no doubt, whatever. I thought you were dead. I may 
have misunderstood them—you know I can’t speak French.”’ 

*« Were you sorry !” asked Pauline, suddenly. 

**T was very,” he replied, involuntarily laying a stress upon 
the past tense. : 

The tone of voice hurt her to the quick. a 

“Mon Dieu!’’ she cried, I wish I was. I wish I had never 
“come here.” 

“You must wait till she,” he said, pointing to the room above, 
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__ “¢ is recovered sufficiently to bear it ; then I will acknowledge you ar 
my wife : I;will chek is paused, and with a great effort continued — 
**do you justice. ce 
‘* Why have you not the name you had when you married me ?’’ 
_ Pauline ceed, abruptly. ‘‘ You were called then, Kenelm Felton ; 
-and the Duke’s aide-de-camp told me you were killed.’’ 

“I wish I had been,’’ he exclaimed ; ‘‘I will tell you. It was 
in a fit of mad folly I married you. I did not wish my relatives in 
England to know of it, so I did it under a false name. I meant to 
acknowledge you, though, some day’ before them all—upon my 
honour, I did; but the time never came. I thought you were 
‘dead. A year ago I met the lady you saw with me last night— 
believing you were dead, I married her. It is a miserable 

story ! 1? 

** Good-bye, Kenelm!’’ she said, very + quietly. “Oh! my 
darling, give a kiss—just one !’’ 

“* Pauline !”” 

“Only one,’’ she pleaded. ‘“ Just one, the last I will ever ask 
—the very last.’’ 

Something in her voice startled him. 

“TI only want you to wait,’’ he said, ‘‘and I will do you 
justice.” 

‘* Justice ?’’ she exclaimed ; ‘* I do not want that—I want love.’’ 

“Only wait,’’ he said, coldly, “ and I will acknowledge you—I 
swear I will.’’ Then he covered his face with his hands. 

‘* T am going now,”’ she said. 

‘He made no reply. 

‘* Kenelm, I am going. 

‘¢ Where are you, still at the old place in Montmartre ?’’ 

** Still at the old place.’’ 

‘* T will send for anything you want till—till—the time comes.” 

‘**T do not want anything for myself. You won’t forget the 
-child.”’ 

‘* Has it lived !’’ 

** Yes, it has. 

_ “ It is too dreadful,’’ he 

“ You will not forget it.’’ 

‘* No,” he replied, brutally, “I will do it justice. Till the time 
‘comes, we had better not meet; my servants will talk. She will 
know it all soon enough.’’ 

Then she went up and laid her hand on his shoulder, and said— 

‘* Give me one kiss, Kenelm—the very last.”’ 

He could not but ‘comply, and, bending over, acceded to her 


wequest. 
Then the two girls went back to their home, Marie quite 
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oblivious of the time they had been at the hotel, owing to the agree. 
able companionship of Adolphe. 

When Pauline got home she went up to her chamber and cried 
a good deal over her sleeping infant. “‘ Good-bye, darling,’’ she 
sobbed to it over and over again that night, during which sleep. 
never closed her eyes. At early dawn when he was wrapped in 
slumber, she rose and kissed him softly, and then taking a 
lingering long gaze, closed the door of the chamber gently, and 
descended the common stairs. It was too early for any body to be 
abroad save a few sergeants-de-ville, and these passed her without 
any comment. Swiftly she made her way to the streets leading to’ 
the Seine, and at length arrived at the quay. She paused a few 
moments, then walked slowly on to the Pont de la Concorde, 
ascended the parapet, and dropped into the river. In a moment 
its blue waters had closed over her for evermore. It was the final 
sacrifice of love. | 

There was dire consternation in the little household that morn- 
ing at Pauline’s disappearance. Every place was searched, and 
everywhere where it was possible she could have gone, and all of no- 
avail. When people disappear in Paris there is always one place 
where, as a last resource, their friends go and look for them—a 
building in the Isle St. Denis, behind Notre Dame, a building 
tenanted by ghostly tenants,—the Morgue. Madame Bart and 
Marie went there, and upon the cold, blue, slate slabs, with her fair 
hair dripping with water, they found their darling. With a blind love 
of her husband, she had destroyed herself to leave him happy in the 
society of the woman he loved. Her unselfishness made her commit 
a great crime, indefencible upon any moral ethics, a crime that arose 
from the depths of the grand passion of her life. The ci-devant 
Kenelm Felton made his way to Montmartre, and was startled at 
the discovery of the terrible tragedy of which he felt he had un- 
consciously been the cause. He had heard at the hotel that a 
beautiful danseuse of the Opera had destroyed herself that morning, 
but he had not thought much about it. Such things were not un- 
common, and people did not think much about them ; but he was 
horrified to find it was Pauline. He asked to see the child, which 
was brought down to him. It began to cry fcr its mother, and 
Maltravers took it up in his arms and tried to console him. But 
the child shrank from him withShorror. He told it that he was its 
father. ‘‘ No,” replied the child. ‘‘ Mamma said that papa was. 
dead and in heaven ’’—then he cried violently for her again. If 
Pauline could have seen his distress, she must have gone on living 
for his sake. 

Leaving a sum of money with Madame Bart, Maltravers took 
his departure, instructing her to keep the child till she was heard 
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again from him. He told them the whole story of his second 





_ marriage,fbelieving his first wife to bedead. They buried Pauline in 


a quiet nook in Pére le Chaise, and amongst the humble mourners 
was an English nobleman. 


The birth of Lord Maltravers took place a few days after 


‘ the funeral, but from the first it was a feeble infant, and by the 


time its mother was about again, it had lived its little life. It was 
well it was so. After its death Lord Maltravers told the story of 
his first marriage, and the undoubted proof he then thought he had 
of Pauline’s death. It was a great blow to his wife, as may be 
imagined. She was almost glad her child was dead ; it would have 
been illegitimate. As speedily as possible, and in the strictest 
privacy, they went through the ceremony of marriage at the British 
Embassy, and after that Lady Maltravers sent for Pauline’s child. It 
was the act of a noble-minded woman, and it cemented further the 
bonds of unity between herself and her husband. 

“'We must do our utmost,’’ she said, “‘ to repair the great wrong 
we have done.”’ 

Goodness knows, she was innocent enough, and so, for the 
matter of that, was he; but a great wrong had been done, and 
though, unwittingly, they had both perpetrated it, and they 
desired to make the utmost amends that lay in their power, 
They travelled for some years before returning to England, during 
which a daughter was bornto them. They stayed abroad purposely 
till the story had been talked over, and somewhat forgotten. 

On their way through Paris homewards, Lord Maltravers ordered a 
simple monument to be erected, upon which was inscribed “‘ Pauline, 


wife of the Right- Honourable Lord Maltravers, died June 14th, 


1818. P.1.P.” He had done her the utmost justice that lay in 
his power. The poor clay was all insensible of it, and would not 
have cared if she had known. She did not want justice, she only 
wanted love. 

Madame Bart accompanied them to England as nurse to the 
little Kenelm, who had been so named by Pauline after its father. 
A few months after their arrival, there was a large house-party at 
Lord Maltravers’ country seat, and amongst the guests was a portly 
dame, the Dowager Countess of Manorbeir. Her ladyship knew, as 
did every guest, the whole story of her hosts romantic first marriage, 
and on the first night of her arrival, sent her maid to the nursery 
to tell the nurse to bring her young charge to her room. Madame 
Bart complied, and on entering the apartment, held up her hands 
in astonishment, and cried eut— 

“Ah! Mon Dieu, c’est la scour de Madame Deschapelles—vous 


ne me reconnaissez pas madame, je suis Rose la femme du concierge 
de M. le Capitaine ; vous ne me reronnaissez pas ?’’ 
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It was thirty years since Lady Manorbeir had stayed with 
her sister in the Peabourg St. Germain, and she did not re. 
cognise Madame Bart; but her astonishment was intense, and it 
was not till she had asked her several questions that she believed 
her. 

“ What became of my sister’s child,’’ asked her ladyship ; ‘‘ did 
it live. We never could hear anything about it.”’ 

“Yes, madame, it did,’’ she replied, “it was ma pauvre 
Pauline, who Milor——’”’ 

“My sister’s child married to Lord Maltravers !’’ 

* Yes, Miladi, and none other.”’ 

Lady Manobeir could hardly believe her ears, and the little 
Kenelm stood regarding them both with astonishment. 

**See, here is a coral necklace that belonged to my darling 
child,”’ said the nurse, pointing to the one round the boy’s neck.”’ 

She recognised it at once as one of her sister’s ornaments. 

‘*T think I remember, you, too ; did you not come into the room 
one day when I was sitting with Madame Deschappelles, and ask for 
leave of absence for your husband ?”’ 

“ ‘Yes, madame.”’ | 

Without saying another word, Lady’ Manhorbier hastened to 
Lord Maltravers’ room, and, to his great surprise, without a syllable 
of preliminary introduction to the subject, said— 

‘Lord Maltravers, your first wife was my niece—my sister’s 
child. The Bonne recognised me immediately she came into the 
room, and the child is wearing a necklace I gave my poor sister.” 

Lord Maltravers was astonished. The Barts always told me 
that Pauline’s mother belonged toa noble English family ; her father 
was in the body-guard of Louis XVI.,—Captain Deschappelles. 

‘** My sister’s husband,’’ said Lady Manorbeir. ‘‘ How extra- 
ordinarily things work themselves out! Who would have thought 
of you being my nephew? I have often heard it said, but never 
realised it thoroughly before, that fact is stranger than fiction.”’ 


CG. WP. 





Hulineitin. 


HOW I MET THE TIMES. 


Ir was on a certain November evening that I set off to post my 
first manuscript. It could not well be called my first literary 
effort, for I had worked hard at sundry amateur productions ; but 
I had, of late, set myself to work in good earnest at a short story, 
the result of which, I hoped, would be remunerative. 

Very pleasant was my walk that evening, with my much. 
treasured paper. I do not suppose the atmosphere was less dense 
than usual, for I heard passers-by remark to each other, “‘ A real 
November night ;’’ but J saw the streets brilliant with light, 
and each equipage, as it passed, was, to my mind, a conveyance 
to some happy gathering. Pleasant, too, were the thoughts 
that passed through my mind, as I walked on, of what ‘‘ might 
be”’ if I were so happy as to succeed in my attempt at authorship. 
Should the manuscript be accepted, the payment for it would just 
come in to meet one of the Christmas bills. Of course I did not 
expect a large sum for this—but it would, doubtless, lead to fre. 
quent—perhaps constant—employment from the firm. That would 
most likely promote my success with other publishers, so that, 
before many years had passed, I should have acquired a name in 
the literary world. Then ;—I scarcely dared to think of the pinnacle 
of Fame—but my imagination pictured the ascent of the hill—the 
constant, yet pleasureable, employment—the ready remuneration, 
with the many comforts it would bring, and the many cares it 
would drive away. 

But as the reader may here be strongly reminded of a certain 
country damsel who, whilst carrying eggs to market, indulged in a 
little mental speculation, I will go on to state that the prospect of 
success was the more delightful, as my position was simply that of 
a lawyer’s clerk; and that our small family circle—consisting of 
my mother, my sister Helen, and myself—had been unable, with 
united industry, to make our income meet the expenses’ of the 
year just closing. 

A few weeks passed—three, it might be four—and nothing was 
heard of my MS. At last I found, on reaching my employer's 
office one morning, a parcel, neatly wrapped, laid on my desk. It 
did not take long to open it, and find my paper returned, with 
“the editor’s compliments, and he was sorry not to be able to avail 


himself of the accompanying MS., which he, therefore, begged to 
return.”’ . 
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** No bad news, I hope, Grantly ?’”’ remarked my fellow clerk, as 
I sat musing some time after. He had not noticed the parcel as it 
lay amongst the law-papers. “No,” I replied, and took an early 
opportunity of placing it in my desk. My intention was to put it 
in the fire immediately I was alone; but a little reflection taught 
me patience, I corny try elsewhere; and, in the meantime, would 


not mention my failure at home, unless pointedly asked respecting 
it. 


I perseveringly sent my manuscript to several publications in 
succession, and received it again and again; once with the polite | 
assurance that “‘it was not returned for any want of merit, but 
the editor had more MSS. than he could possibly make use of.” 
Another time I was informed that I might have it “ on receipt ”’ of 
so many “‘postage stamps.’’ A generous silence followed this 
notice. A third editor reminded me that “ only literary contribu- 
tions of the highest excellence could be accepted from outsiders.”’ 

Discouraged, as I naturally felt, I should have decided at once 
to write another, had I not known that, for some weeks; my time 
would be fully occupied, and the hours at the office unusually late. 

A sudden thought occurred to me. I wonld not depend on the 
Magazines ; I would enlarge my story, and try the publishers. But 
first I would write to Frank Seymour, sending the manuscript, and 
asking his opinion and advice. 

Seymour was an old schoolfellow of mine. He was, by a few 
years, my senior, but we had always been firm friends at school. 
We had lost sight of each other for some time, but had met acci- 
dentally in London about two years since. The renewal of our 
acquaintance confirmed me in my schoolboy opinion, that ‘* what- 
ever Seymour attempted he was sure to succeed with.’’ He did 
not possess—to my mind—superlative ability; but there was the 
quick perception, the ready appreciation of others’ thoughts ex- 
pressed in language which, if not elegant, was, at least, flowing. 
He possessed a fund of pleasant humour, and a benevolence that 
rendered him a favourite with all. He had been most successful 
in his literary pursuits; had been, for some years, connected with 
one of the leading journals, and was, at this time, about leaving 
England as special correspondent of that paper at Vienna. | 

Accordingly, I lost no time in fulfilling my resolution, and, in a 
few days from the time I wrote, I received the following letter. :— 


Ash Grove, April 20th, 18—. 
My prar GrantLey,—It would have given me pleasure to have answered 
in person, yours of the 15th inst. ; but you will see, by the above address, that 
I am rusticating a little before entering upon my new duties. 
My best thanks for your good wishes. You will, I know, be glad to hear 
that the preparations for our speedy departure are completed. I say our, for 
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fortunately for me, Reynolds—civil engineer (of whom you have heard me 
speak)—goes out at the same time for a few months’ residence in the Austrian. 
metropolis. I expect we shall have a grand time of it; but you shall hear 
from me, and be assured I shall look forward to receiving a long epistle in 
reply to each of mine. 

And now respecting the manuscript. I have carefully read it, and if I 
speak very plainly, do not consider it as the judgment of a snarling critic, or 
_even an acidulated reviewer, but as the candid opinion of an old friend. 

Well, to begin—I think the story very good ; the plot is clever, and well 
worked out, and the characters are well sustained. The description of scenery 
—but of that you were ever a better judge than myself—so I will say nothing. 
The tale begins well, and ends just at the right time; and yet—and yet, my 
dear fellow, I must say that I fear it will not take, for it does not meet the 
times. 

You know what one of our greatest living writers says, that ‘‘ Vulgarity is 
as good as an income.” Now, 1 dare not—for the credit of my profession— 
say that this holds good with regard to writers; but I do say, from my own 
comparatively brief experience, that there is a certain amount of vulgarity 
required for success, even in the literature of the period. The days of Addi- 
son, and, later, of Johnson, have long since passed; and, therefore, a few 
improvements) shall I say ?) as regards present style, may be suggestod. 

For instance, put in a few fashionable exclamations. Do not be too 
observant of the rules of Lindley Murray (I remember how the poor old 
Doctor used to drill them into us). Say “wouldn’t,” “didn’t,” instead of 
“would not,” “did not,”’ &., &. 

A little less moralising may be well, and a little more of some provincial 
dialect. Let your English nobleman have a servant from Dorsetshire or 
Suffolk—anywhere where the patois can be effective ; and let him—the servant 
—have plenty to say. 

You see I do not advise you to lay aside this story ; but, rather, to alter it.. 
I like the old chateau and its chivalrous owner. I think the heroine a lovely 
character. Keep them, with modern surroundings ; and, by all means, put in 
arailway. In short, have something thrilling told in thrilling language, and 
I think I may venture to’say it is sure to take well. 

Sincerely wishing you every success in the career on which you have 
entered, believe me ever to remain, yours faithfully, 


Mr. Percival Grantley. Francis SEYMouR. 


I laid down the letter with some vexation. ‘“ But, after all, 
Seymour is right,’ I thought, “though he has a strong way of 
putting things. Still, it is kind of him to advise me, and I can but 


try his plan.” So I set myself diligently to the re-arrangement of 


my story. But this proved no easy task ; and, whilst I was engaged 
with it, I often though of a casual remark my sister had once made, 
‘* That it was so much easier to make a new gown than to turn an 
old one.”’ 

I found it was impossible to blend the early part of the last 
century with the later part of the present one ; so, with the excep- 
tion of names, personal ayipearance, and scenery, my tale was, in. 
effect, a new one. 


My old baron—from being “a gem of the antique—’’ became 


a political noblemen of modern times; and his daughter, my 
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heroine, was taken from the happy seclusion of her Provengal home, 
and transformed into a Parisian belle, perfect in crinoline and 
chignon; and revelling in the extravagant amusements of the 
“Second Empire.”” My English nobleman was a commander in 
the Rifle Volunteers, and an illustrious member of the “ Fire 
Brigade.”” The telegraph wires were kept in full play; and in 
addition to small parties “ doing” magnificent continental routes, 
there was an “ Exploration Society,’’ which, in some way, managed 
to pay its own expenses. 

There was war; first skirmishing—and, anon, a serious battle. 
The needle-gun was effective ; needle-gun did Isay? The groan- 
ing of the ‘‘ mitrailleuse’’ resounded through my primeval forests. 

But I found most difficulty in introducing the servant my 
friend had suggested, and sustaining his character. However, I 
had only to study some of the first-class periodicals of the day to 
enable me to cull some of-the choicest specimens of rustic pro- 
vincialism, and ‘‘ Ned Trimmer” was sent forth to the world, 
where he was received with wonderful favour, and loud expressions 
of commendation. 

Need I say more? Just a few words. The manuscript 
“took ’—to use Seymour’s word—most favourably at the first 
offer. The reviewers were unanimous in their praise; and even 
the “Wednesday Review” pronounced it a work of much skill 
and power in the delineation of character ; and allowed it to have 
stood the “ crucial test’ of carrying on to the end the interest of 
the reader. 

It appears as though my day-dreams were in a fair way for 
realisation. My success in the literary world has been uninter- 
rupted from that time. We are already residing in a pleasant 
suburban villa; and the only changes in our family circle are 
likely to enhance the happiness of all its members. 

Seymour and I correspond regularly. He is now at Berlin in 
some important capacity. I shall ever retain a grateful remem- 
brance of his kindness; and he frequently congratulates me on 
having taken his advice, and, by sd doing, having “Met the 
Times,” 


S. RoBERTs. 








































A DESPERATE. FRIGHT, 


(AN ANGLO-INDIAN SKETCH.) 


I wAD been married about ten months, and was the happiest of 
wives ! 

Matrimony, as a rule, is such a stock ane lot sort of business, 

it is difficult to tell, as the cards of fate are dealt out, who are 
likely to get trumps; but every newly-wedded woman who has 
been appropriated by a kindly lord of creation generally, and of her 
creation particularly, is apt to think herself the happiest of wives. 
. Hearts, not diamonds, were the trumps in our case; I thought 
Thad got the king, and rejoiced heartily at having the game so 
entirely in my own hands. Like the Grand Duchess de Gerolstein, 
I loved the military, and had married a soldier, whose regiment 
was serving in India. Our home was in a delightful up-country 
station, in one of the Presidencies: delightful for its heat, which 
was red-hot, and for its fever, which was consuming. Charlie—that 
is, my husband—was a captain in his corps, and held, moreover, a 
civil appointment, which took him for several months of the year 
into the uncivilised parts of the country. He enjoyed the wild- 
ness of the life there, and there was an unlimited amount of sport 
to be had, whenever he felt inclined for the amusement; but we 
both agreed that it was by no means desirable for a lady, who had 
no government work to take her mind from the ruggedness of the 
scene, and no resources but those afforded by an inconvenient tent 
life. So Charlie ruled that I must not pass another season in the 
Districts as these Indian localities are called.* 

Notwithstanding the weariness and irksomeness of such an exist- 
ence to me, I was loth to be separated from Charlie for three months 
(an eternity toan adoring wife), which time must elapse ere I could 
see him again ; for government is by no means sentimental on the 
subject of what wives have to suffer on being parted from all they 
- hold dear; and three days’ leave, at the expiration of as many 

months, was all the indulgence I could hope for; but I determined 
to make the best of it, and, indeed, had nothing to complain of on 
the whole, as the East is a very paradise for an English lady up- 
country. A soft, luxurious ease is her inheritance, and she rei 
a queen, her lightest wish and pleasure anticipated by the chivalry 
of mankind in her vicinity. 

How often have I regarded the interior of an up-country ball- 


room, with satisfaction and malicious glee, as I observed the doors . 
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hung about with drooping, despondent figures of ‘ officers and 
gentlemen,’ calculating with envious disgust their chances of get. 
ting, perhaps, one dance out of twenty-four, with one of the six or 
eight ladies that composed the stock of female sovereignty of the 
station! How often have I contrasted their present unhappy con- 
dition, with the perky, self-satisfied delight of the same heroes, as 
they surveyed the festive scene with supercilious impertinence in 
the ball-rooms, overcrowded with femininity in England ; feeling, 
as I did so, that Nemesis was no myth, and that for all their cruel 
neglect of the longing wall-flowers at home, they must be repaid in 
their coin abroad. 

But these remarks are only en passant. Charlie would be with 
me for six months of the year; meanwhile, he had given mea most 
spacious bungalow in the station, and had furnished it with every 
‘consideration for my comfort. My drawing-room was something 
anusually grand, it was fifty-two feet long, with almost as many 
windows, I was going to say; but really there were so many that 
I felt quite economically glad that civilisation had not advanced 
enough in our station to necessitate window draperies of any kind. 
There was a delightful verandah leading from it, in which we took 
our early morning breakfast—that most agreeable of all meals in 
India—in company with half-a-dozen wild squirrels, which came 
like so many shy children, to the very threshold of our plates, 
envious of the bread and butter; then, as if recollecting them- 
selves, in horror at their rashness, they would scamper off into 
their nests in the roof of the verandah, to repeat their visit a few 
minutes after, when they had gained a fresh stock of courage. I 
was very anxious to tame one; seeing which, our butler, a most 
distinguished gemtleman, with the utmost respect, said that 
“Madame Sahib should have her desire.”’ 

This same polite gentleman had been a terror of mine for some 
time. He was an ill-looking, mysterious sort of individual, 
Antonio by name, and professedly Christian. I was so timid and 
inexperienced when I arrived in the country, that when a bundle 
of “ characters’’ were put into my hand, declaring the ‘‘ bearer ”’ 
to be the most honest, upright, and deserving of his kind, I con- 
cluded he would be a desirable major-domo, and engaged his 
services accordingly. When Charlie asked him if he had a wife, in 
order to include her in our travelling arrangements, he repudiated 
the inconvenience, and declared himself a bachelor. 

My opinion of Antonio did not rise upon acquaintance, for I 
found he was an unmitigated rogue, as all Indian butlers are, as 
a rule. They act on the principle of the unjust steward; and 
if an article costs so much, they write it down so much /ess to the 
seller, and so much more to their masters, pocketing the difference. 
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It is in vain to expostulate with, and implore them by all 
they hold dear, to respect their own souls and you; in reply, 
they either rush into loud protestations of spotless honesty, which 
would be incapable of filching a bit of firewood, or they politely 
inform you it is the dustoor of the country to charge fifty per 
cent. 

I have said our Antonio was a mysterious-looking individual, 
inspiring one with horror. Indeed,* anyone would have been 
appalled to discover, as I did one day, as he was standing behind 
Charlie’s chair, that his throat had been cut from ear to ear, and was 
neatly sewn up again. How and why had he received such a 
wound? I shivered with fright and repulsion as I looked at him, 
saying to myself, ‘‘ Oh, if I had only taken as good an inspection of 
his face as I did of his written character, he would not have been 
standing at that moment behind my dear Charlie’s chair! Was he 
given to cutting throats? I wondered. At last I said something 
concerning my distrust of the man to my husband, one evening 
after dinner, when we were seated in the verandah. 

‘* Ah! he’s a vagabond ; of course, they are all vagabonds,’’ he 
said, dismissing the subject, lightly, as he puffed away at his 
cigar ; continuing after a pause, ‘‘ But he’s none the worst servant 
for that. He gives us good dinners, and that is all you need 
trouble your head about.”’ 

I must confess no Prime Minister could have been more 
studiously respectful to his sovereign than was Antonio to me. No 
matter how often I denounced him as a rogue to his very face, he 
was still all that was deferential and polite; though considering me, 
no doubt, an inferior being it was his duty to humour, or, perhaps, a 
superior, it was as much a duty to rob as to honour. Of this I 
cannot be quite sure, but I feel I must do him the justice, what- 
ever his motive, to say he paid the utmost attention to my orders 
and wishes; and was very near overcoming my repugnance when 
he presented me with an infant squirrel, which be had caught 
expressly for me. It was a pretty little creature, and Antonio had 
a pleasant time that day when he came to render me an account of 
his housekeeping expenses, as I never questioned an item, although 
I was unable to conceal from myself that he had taken advantage 
of my amiability, to send up the price of ghee and firewood to an 
extent that, under ordinary circumstances, would have portended a 
domestic disaster; but then I felt I was paying handsomely for the 
squirrel. 

The season had come round when Charlie must go back to his 
district, and I was to be left alone. Iwas very unhappy at the 
idea of a separation, as it was our first; and it was a miserable 
day for me when, unable to show my swollen, tear-stained face in 
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the verandah, I waved my adieu from a side window, as I saw my 
husband drive away. 

I felt utterly desolate in my huge rambling house, the 
solitary unit in the drawing-room fifty-two feet long! We had 
divided our establishment of servants between us. Charlie had 
taken Antonio, as I implored him not to leave me a servant who 
would be a daily exasperation to my honest soul, by his unblushing 
robbery. I felt the time hang very heavily at first, after Charlie 
had left me; and had it not been for my little squirrel, I should 
have been but poorly off for companionship, as I had not progressed 
far into friendship with any of the ladies of our station: so 
‘-Scamp”’ kept me amused. He used to breakfast with me, 
seated on the edge of my plate, assisting himself to the little 
morsels that took his fancy, and afterwards he would creep into my 
pocket and spend his time happily there. Occasionally, when I 
was not watching, he would sally forth and make an excursion on 
the central table, among my fine wedding presents, and do some 
damage by tasting the photographs, and leather bindings of my 
handsome books; but he seemed to be conscious that he was 
doing wrong, as he used to scamper off on seeing me, and never 
stop uutil he had found a city of refuge in the wardrobe with my 
best dresses. 

Charlie and I wrote to each other every day, reporting, with 
touching fidelity, the minutest thought and action of our lives, 
whilst parted; determined, if possible, to lessen the distance 
between us by this means. Oh! those letters; what bundles of 
them I have still ! 

So the chief duty of my day was concentrated upon writing. 
How anxiously I waited for the postman! he generally came about 
eleven in the morning, and from then until tiffin time were my 
happiest hours. 

I was watching one day as usual, expecting my precious letter 
every moment, when a servant approached my writing table, bear- 
ing two instead of one; the second was addressed to Charlie, and I 
tossed it aside to read his own to me, which was as usual all that 
the fondest heart could desire. 1 almost came to the conclusion, as 
I folded it up after the sixth reading, that it was worth while being 
parted, to get such charming love-letters. With my heart all 
aglow with affection and tenderness, I nearly forgot to open the 
second letter, according to our mutual agreement to that effect. 
Should any letters arrive for my husband, I was empowered to 
possess myself of their contents. He had no secrets from me that 
I was aware of. I wondered a little who this correspondent could 
be, as I noticed the vulgar, uneducated, scrawling hand. “A bill, 
no doubt,” I thought, as I broke the seal ; but on opening it I found 
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it so much written over, that I knew it was no bill, and turned to 
reading the signature (a foolish habit of mine) before entering into 
the contents. Imagine, if you can, the horror that fell upon me; 
it was signed— 
“ Your affectionate wife, 
Joanna.” 

The letter fell from my nerveless hands; I think for a few 
moments I became stupefied and unconscious. When I recovered 
I felt I must do something. How could such a letter be addressed 
to my husband? What did it mean, and what should I do? 

My Aya came in at that moment, and seeing me in a strange 
state of excitement, exclaimed, 

‘*Sahib sick, mem?’’ ‘‘ Oh, Aya,’’ I answered, ‘‘ get me some 
wine, quick !’’ and oh, if she could only put some poison into it who 
glad I should be! 

Poor Aya began to fancy that something uncommon had 
occurred, as she attended to me; and I vainly endeavoured to be 
calm, and recall my thoughts to some purpose. 

That dreadful letter lay crumpled where it had fallen at my 
feet! J stooped and lifted it, overcoming my repugnance to touch- 
ing it, withdrawing it from the envelope to read the signature once 
more, and so assure myself that I had not been dreaming. I made 
no attempt to pierce the mystery of the rest of the letter. I was 
terribly afraid of it! I could bear no more, and chose rather to 
receive the revelation from Charley’s own lips. Then, with a 
trembling hand that could scarcely hold the pen, I scribbled the 
following lines to Charley— 


My heart is broken. Read the enclosed, which I opened this morning, 
delieving myself to be your wife, I await your miserable explanation, ere I 
take my passage to return to my father, In pity let it come quickly. I 
cannot sign myself, for I know not what to say, as I hardly think, after what 
I have read, I can be your CLARA, 


I enclosed the cause of all my trouble with my note, and sent 
it to post. This done, I was left to gnawing reflection on the 
prospect before me, of utter shipwreck without even a floating spar 
to which I could cling for safety. ‘‘Charley married already !’’ I 
kept repeating to myself. ‘Charley, with his fine open face and 
true blue eyes, a deceiver of the worst kind, so base, so false—a 
biga—’’ but I shook the word out of my heart. Even yet [ could not 
applyit to him—‘‘ Charley whom I had loved so much, and should go 
on loving, I feared to think ;’’-and here I broke down into a passionate 
wail of grief, as I sank on the floor, and gave myself up to despair. 

“ Eri, Mem, Sahib,’’ cried poor Aya, coming in again and 
finding me in this condition; ‘* Don’t cry, Mem, you mek 
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yourself sick, and Sahib be very much angry with me, and. 
say, ‘Aya, why for you let Mem Sahib too much cry? Epi, 
eri, eri, eri, e——,’’ groaned Aya, with the favourite expression of 
native consternation, to a prolonged extent. But I was inconsol- 
able. Scamp now and again tried to divert me, peeping up out of 
my pocket, to see if he could discover what was the matter; but 
finding that I did not respond to his inquiries by any affectionate 
attentions, he soon wandered off, and spent the rest of the day 
grazing amidst the pastures and pleasure-ground of my table, 
wondering, no doubt, in his small mind, why he was permitted to 
be in mischief. 

I hardly know how I lived for the next two days, until I could 
receive my answer. I counted the hours, that would not go a bit 
faster for all my sorrow ; and yet, as the time drew nigh, I would 
have put it off farther, so that the lurking hope in my heart might 
be allowed to remain a little longer. I did not know how much 
hope was in me until the letter hour came with no letter of explana~ 
tion. I had, at least, calculated upon that! 

It was true! I must return to England at once. Of course I 
was as upreasonable as most jealous women are, and had no friend 
to whom I could ge for advice or protection in my sore distress. My 
only thought was to prepare as quickly as I could for my journey. 
Anything seemed better than inaction to me. 

With the help of the astonished servants I essayed to make 
ready for a speedy departure. 

The following afternoon found me at work without having 
rested or slept, and Aya beside me, timidly watchful and con- 
solatory. 

I was startled by a sound outside. 

‘*Mem, men, here is Sabib,’’ exclaimed the woman joyfully. I 
was transformed into a stone. I could not move or speak, as 
Charley rushed in hot and dusty, and we stood face to face. ‘‘I 
felt so uneasy about you that I asked for three days’ leave,’’ he 
said, trying to fold me in his arms; but I repulsed him indignantly. 

“ You believed it true, then ?’’ 

‘* How could I do otherwise ?”’ 

He looked at me reproachfully, but without flinching. 

“It will be a standing joke against you for the remainder of 
your days, that’s all. If you were not my own little}wife, I should 
call you a pretty little goose for not reading J oanna’s—(by Jove! 

‘ as if I1’d have marrried a woman of that name)—letter before send- 
ing iton tome. You would have saved yourself and*me a wor'd of 
trouble by doing so, for then you would have discovered that she 
1s the deserted wife of that rascal Antonio. Thinking to get some 
money out of him, she has got some poor devil of a native clerk to 
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write her letter for her, addressing the first part of it to me, 
begging I will use my authority with Antonio, and continuing the 
rest to Antonio himself. I fancy Mrs. Antonio was slightly 
incoherent in her diction, and that is how the mistake arose. 
Now, are you satisfied? I have the letter here to show you.” 

‘* Forgive me, Charlie,” I said pitifully, and thoroughly ashamed 
of myself, as I laid my head on his shoulder sobbing. The mental 
suffering I had undergone had so told its tale upon my face, that 
even the subsequent joy had not power to erase to, so that Charlie 
stood quite still for awhile, regarding me. “ Forgive me, Charlie,” 
I implored ; ‘I know I was very stupid and foolish—but I had no 
courage, and I love you so dearly I thought it would have killed 
me. Don’t let me see that horrid man again !”’ 


“By Jove, you shan’t! Poor little soul! How you must 
have suffered ! 

‘‘ Never mind, Charlie,’’ I responded, brightening up, ‘“ the 
ugly dream is past, and it has been almost worth the nightmare, to 
wake up and find, with joy, that you are all my own, and not 
Joanna’s.”” 

‘* Yes, my love,” said Charlie, as he still looked into my face; 


“but I wish you had not bought the satisfaction with such a des« 
perate fright.’’ 
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J.J. P. 
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Come, Tell me “ Fair.” 


COME, TELL ME “FAIR.” 


Q.—ComgE, tell me ‘“‘ fair,”’ if tell you may 
Where honesty in woman dwells ? 
Form may deceive, and lips too oft 
But weave around us falsehoods spells. 


A.—Trust not appearance ; seldom heed 
The honey of our tongues’ replies ; 
For woman’s words, like morning dreams, 
Must oft be ta’en by contraries. 


Q.—How, then, to seek, or where discover, 

The truth that doth affection prove ? 

And without which each careless lover 
Knows not how far he is from love. 


4,—Though form, and lip, and touch prove false ; 
If in our ways thou would’st be wise, 
Turn ; and e’er heart and hope sink low, 
Look for thine answer in our eyes. 


Q.—But if those eyes shouid fail to prove 
An index to the sou! within, 
Nor mirror on their surface bright 
The words—‘‘ I have a heart to win.’’ 


A.—Then go; and if thy restless mind 
Gives thee no power to forget ; 
Yet still forgive, and simply say— 
** Better that we had never met,’’ 










Farry Fenella. 


FAIRY FENELLA. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
SEALED WITH A KISS. 


OcTOBER came in bright and pleasant, as that month usually 
isin Donegal. The sun gave gut a good deal of warmth in the 
very middle of the day, although the mornings and evenings were 
cold. The sky was no longer cloudless as it had been in July, but 
it was not less beautiful, with its banks of snowy clouds piled upon 
the deep blue, and casting purple shadows across the mountains, 
and the golden stubble fields, where stocks of grain had lately 
been. 

The woods around Finn Hall were a gorgeous mass of reds, 
browns, and yellows, relieved by the blue-black of the firs, which 
gave depth to the otherwise too clear colouring. 

Let us descend the river bank and see how James and Fenella 
spent their Donegal summer. The “ Undine’’ was still in her 
creek, with the oars lying against her sides, and our happy pair 
sat on the sunny slope above, waiting for Lucy, who was to 
join them in their row, when she had finished a little piece of work 
she was doing for Mrs. Elton. They had been waiting a good while 
for her, but the time did not seem tedious to them. Fenella, 
almost smothered in scarlet cashmere and fur, would certainly not 
take cold: her mother did not suffer her to stir out of doors without 
first muffling her with her own hands; and James, who knelt on the 
bank at her side, was drawing the rug over her, adding his precau- 
tions to Mrs. Elton’s. What was he saying that made his little prin- 
cess flush so beautifully from out her nest of fur, and caused those 
brown eyes of hers to sparkle with so glad a light ?—words that 
she had fully expected now for a long time. Often and often had 
she imagined how he would say them, and trembled with delicious 
happiness at the thought, just as she was trembling now. 

His hand was on the willow stem against which she leant, and 
he was still kneeling at her side, as he had been when arranging 
her wraps. 

‘* My sweet Fenella,’’ said he, “‘ I have a question to ask you, 
but my courage fails me. It is such an important question : all 
my happiness—I might nearly say, all my being—hangs upon the 
answer you may give me, and I am a coward ; | am quite afraid to 


ask it.’’ 
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Fairy Fenella. 


“Why are you afraid, James?’’ asked she, looking up in his 
face with a coy smile. 

** Because the benefit would be mine, and the sacrifice yours, 
Fenella, if you were to grant my prayer—it would not be a very 
good thing for you.” 

** You must tell me what it is,”” she replied. 

**Have you not guessed it, my sweetest princess, my little 
Fenella? Yes! I know you have!’’ 

** Your little princess? Your Fenella?’’ questioned she, with a , 
saucy smile: ‘‘ then why hesitate to ask your question? I shall 
answer to the best of my ability.”’ 

* You know perfectly well how I love you,’’ replied he. “ Will 
you give yourself tome? Will you really be my Fenella?”’ 

“ Yes,’’ she answered—‘‘ yes ; if you, in your turn, can answer 
a question of mine satisfactorily. 


** Ask it!” cried he, excited and eager. 

**'Was there not something between Lucy and you ?’’ inquired 
she, looking him full im the face. ‘‘I thought you loved her, 
James? J was sure you did when I came here; first.”’ | 

‘“* If I did, Fenella, be assured I love you now, and you only. 
I love Lucy as a sister: she will always be my best and dearest 
friend ; but I do not love ber as I love you.’ 

While he spoke a cold, light breeze swept through the beeches 
and willows, and swayed the chocolate-coloured plumes of the reeds, 
cau-ing him to give a momentary shiver. The rustle of the reeds 
was like a heavy, human sigh. 

Lucy stood just behind him, hidden from sight by the dense 
ivy and woodbine tangles. As she stepped down the bank one in- 
stant previously, she caught the murmur of their voices; and when 
she was close enough to distinguish words, she overheard Fenella 
ask James whether be had not loved her (Lucy) first, and heard 
him answer that whatever he might formerly have done, he now 
loved her only as a sister. 

It was then, ere he had quite finished speaking, that she was 
conscious of the strange chill that she had felt in the same spot 
three months -before, at the moment when Mr. Oliver handed her 
Mrs. Elton’s letter. 

_ Her chill was gone by the time the branches stood still, and 
the chocolate plumes ceased swaying; but not so her mental 
anguish. Turning swiftly and noiselessly from the spot, she stole 
away from the river side, aud sought the shelter of the plantation. 

She never thought of Cecil’s appearance there but a few even- 
ings ago—she, who had a tangible living sorrow, could afford to 
disregard the dead. Not one of the country-people, however, would 
set his or her foot inside the wood, so Lucy was absolutely sure of 
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‘solitude ; and the black curtain of the wood closed upon her like a 
friendly refuge. She was constious of one thought only, but it 
‘went on repeating itself in dull monotony, till she believed she must 
be going mad—‘‘ I must not love James any more.” 

What was the grief of Geraldine’s death to this? How long 
she wandered in the plantation wringing her hands, and crying 
aloud in her misery, she never knew. It was her dark hour, to 
which she looked back shuddering in after-years, thanking God 
‘that it could not return to her again. 

James recevered himself immediately. What had sudden, 
ghostly chills to do with Fenella’s successful lover ? 

“IT thought you loved Lucy,”’ proceeded Fenella—“ that has 
‘been my sole misgiving.’” 

‘“‘T have many misgivings, dearest : what will your mother say ? 
She must have higher views for you, and she will think me pre- 
sumptuous to the last degree; but I could not help loving you, 
Fenella.’’ 

‘She will yield to me, James—she always lets me have my 
own way. I shall only have to say, ‘Mamma, I love him: you 
must give me to him.’ ”’ 

‘*God bless you, darling! You love me!’’ cried James, 
rapturously, clasping her to him in a first embrace. How often 
thad he not dreamt of the moment when he might kiss her lovely 
little face, and call her his! The moment was come, and the joy 
was great, as his most ardent imagination had pictured it. 

** Your mother will hardly forgive me,’’ repeated James, when 
their first rapture had a little subsided ; ‘‘ she will think you are 
‘throwing yourself away.’ 

‘*No, James, she will not be sorry: she has several times 
wanted me to marry.” 

“ But differently—quite differently, Fenella ; she wanted you to 
accept money and position, not to accept a poor, obscure clergy- 
man.” 

‘*T shall tell her I have gained something better than rank or 
money,’’ whispered Fenella, in her softest tones,—‘* I have won the 
love of a good, clever man, worth all my old admirers put together, 
-and a hundred like them. I shall tell mamma this, and she will 
‘soon consent.” 

What could James do but draw the charming little flatterer 
‘into his arms once more, and press yet tenderer kisses on her un- 
Tesisting lips. 

“Is it not well for me that I have mamma in such good order ?”” 
‘asked she, presently. 

‘*T am not sure of that,’’ replied he—‘‘ you should be a rich, 
great lady, my fairy princess—you would grace some palace, and, I 
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have only a small, shabby vicarage to offer you—a poor, poor. 
casket to keep my jewel in.”’ 

“‘ Nonsense, you wise James,” said she, toying with his hand, 
as she gazed up at him. “ Your vicarage is a lovely place, and I 
shall be very happy there. I don’t care for riches—not in the. 
Jeast degree.” 

It was true that she did not value money highly, but then she 
had never in her life known the want of it—mnever had a single 
fancy ungratified; and she was very much in love. They had 
arranged everything quite to their satisfaction, by the time they re-. 
turns: to the house, oblivious that they were to have gone for a row, 
and that Lucy had never joined them—oblivious of all things but 
their glorious secret, which, however, must not remain a secret. 
long. Mrs. Elton was in her own room. Fenella ran to her, and 
throwing herself into her arms, told her story with many caresses 
and tender words. 

Her assurance that she could do anything with her mother was. 
no empty boast. She led Mrs. Elton into the drawing-room half- 
an-hour later, and James overheard her saying at the open door, 
“ Now, mamma, you know it is to be a kind, gracious con- 
sent.’’ | 

James, meanwhile, had been telling Mrs. Fitzpatrick, and sur- 
prising her extremely. The only expression in her face was one of” 
intense bewilderment, as Fenella entered, leading her mother up to 
James. 

“‘ This wilful little girl of mine says I am to accept you as my 
son, Mr. Galbraith,’ began Mrs. Elton, languidly sinking into the 
chair James pushed forward for her ; “ I had other views for her, but 
she saw fit to frustrate them all. You must be very careful of her, 
for she is my only treasure.”’ 

Not a word of the chiding James expected : Fenella had surely 
tutored her mother well. They had a long private conference in 
which Mrs. Elton made various inquiries as to his plans. He told 
her he meant to settle the amount of his private income, £500 per 
annum, upon Fenella—that he hoped to rise in his profession, and 
thought he might easily make something by writing. Mrs. Elton 
said her daughter had £100 a-year of her own, which, at her death, 
would he raised to £300. She might have done much better in a 
worldly point of view, but she had been very obstinate, setting her 
face against matrimony most persistently. Altogether, Mrs. Elton 
led James to think that she consented to her daughter’s marriage 
with him as a kind of last resource. 

“ There’s no going against that child,” she concluded, with a 
peculiar smile. “Ah, Mr. Galbraith, she’ll make you feel her 
tyranny yet.” 
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James vowed that the yoke would be sweet, the tyranny en- 
chanting, and embraced his future mother-in-law in the ardour of 
his gratitude to her for consenting so much more readily than he 
anticipated. 

In the meantime Lucy was writing some necessary orders at. 
her desk in the dining-room. She knew that the time of her real 
trial was come : from that day forward she must always be acting 
a part: her face must never look sad except when she was alone,. 
for none must guess that the news of the engagement could be 
otherwise than welcome to her. 

She looked round the dining-room at the portraits of her 
departed ancestors—those powdered, stately dames, and delicate 
maidens—and wondered whether any of them had suffered like her : 
had they mourned a lost love—a false, dear love? and then she 
remembered that if they had so mourned, their sorrow was long, 
long passed ; and a time must come for her when her sorrow, too, 
would be a thing gone by. “ Perhaps it will not signify to me a 
hundred years hence—perhaps these griefs are of no account in the 
land of spirits,’’ and then she fell to envying her pale ancestresses, 
and wishing she were with them. But while thus soliloquising, she 
heard the elastic step of her own false love coming along the 
passage, and she must put on her mask straightway, for she knew 
he was coming to tell her, and claim her congratulations. 

He entered smiling, and came up to her table in his quick, 
eager manner. She received him with her usual kind smile: he 
was cruel and fickle, but, oh! he must always be very dear to her. 

‘“*T have something to tell you, Lucy,”’ said he; “ something 
that I think you will be glad to hear. A piece of rare good fortune 
has befallen me.”’ 

“If it makes you happy, James, I am sure I shall be glad to 
hear it, whatever it may be.’’ 

‘“‘Can’t you guess it, Lucy?’’ his hand on the back of her 
chair, as he bent forward with his merry eyes fixed upon her face. 

“Is it about Fenella?’”’ she asked. | 

“Yes. I thought you must have observed something the last 
few days. She has promised to be my wife. I can hardly believe 
in such happiness. Am I dreaming, Lucy? Can such a thing be 
true? The treasure of her love made over to me!’’ 

_ _His clear eyes, a dew upon their curled fringes, were looking 
into hers with a glad light in them, as he evidently awaited her 
answer : he would not be satisfied unless she cordially participated 
in his joy. 

She would please and satisfy him at every cost. Had not she 
lived for him hitherto? No coldness of hers should ever pain him. 
No wound should be inflicted by her hands. Never should he 
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come to her for sympathy, and go away disappointed. Thinking 
thus, she forced herself to smile kindly, and say in a voice, that 
‘sounded honestly congratulatory, 

**'You deserve every happiness, James; I wish you the very 
best this world can give.”’ 

** You are my partial, faithful friend, dear Lucy, else you could 
not say that I deserve Fenella’s love. No! it is beyond my 

deserts, yet it is mine. You appreciated her long before I did, 
Do you remember how blind I was at first? You could not under- 
stand my blindness, und you set me to study her character. I 
thought you a severe task-mistress, but I obeyed you, and see how 
my obedience is rewarded!” __ 

Oh, cruel, cruel agony! Lucy did remember well how her 
own hands had shaped the arrow that was now rankling in her 
heart. 

** Fenella is beautiful—lovely,’’ said she, still smiling. 

** Ah, but I have discovered much more than her beauty : she 
' ‘has rare treasures of heart and mind. It was simply her childlike 
humility that prevented their being known at first. Thank you, 
* my true friend, for setting me that lesson.”’ 

Thus was he running on in the selfishness of his joy, but pale 
Lucy’s torture was growing more than even she could bear, and she 
cast about in her mind for some mode of ending it. 

Just then Fenella passed the window with a light scarf thrown 
over her head. Lucy felt obliged to her for furnishing her with a 
plea for sending James away. 

**See there !’’ she said ; “‘ Fenella will be sure to take cold, the 
evening has grown so chilly. Had not you better run after her 
with a warm shawl? You'll find mine hanging up in the hall.”’ 

**'Yes, indeed! she is so careless about her health,’’ cried he. 
**Thank you, dear Lucy, for your tender care of her,’’ and he-was 
gone. 

- ** My tender care of Fenella! I am a living lie ;’’ thus saying, 
Lucy hurried to her room, and, locking the sor; flung herself 
down upon the ground, sobbing out, in utmost anguish, a prayer 
that she might die. 

There were no traces of tears when she rejoined the family 
party. She was very carefully dressed in her freshest white 
muslin, and wore a spray of monthly roses in her hair. 

. ** Why, but you mak’ yoursel’ that bonnie every night, dear ¢”’ 
asked old Hannah, looking at her approvingly, as she passed her on 
the stairs. ‘‘ Miss Fenella canna hold a cannel to ye,’’ she re- 
peated, raising her own flaring dip on high, and blinking at her 
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“You are mistaken there, Hannah; but I like you to admire 
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me,”’ replied Lucy, patting her shoulder affectionately. Lucy 
rather overacted her réle of indifference that evening: she laughed 
and talked in an excited way, and her eyes sparkled. 

But if she was livelier, Mr. Fitzpatrick was much quieter than 
usual. James had been to him to tell his good news, and he had 
not said much in reply, either congratulatory or otherwise; but 
seemed to be reserving his judgment. 

He did not scold his wife, or McPherson, during dinner—he 
refrained from snapping at anybody throughout the evening—not 
even at Lucy, who was talking fast to him and her aunt when she 
ought to have been attending to her play. She revoked twice at 
whist, and her father—wonder of wonders !—did not reprove her for 
doing so; instead of that he looked at her very curiously over ‘his 
spectacles, and began to drum on the table with his right hand. 

There was not much music that night. James and Fenella 
were at the piano as usual, but the delicious pauses between the 
songs grew longer and longer. -He leant over her, his eyes intent 
upon her face, while they talked shyly of their new-found joy. 
Their future lay before both like a glorious landscape, whose fore- 
ground was painted in all fair colours by a brilliant sun; in the 
dim distance, hidden by the mist, lay scenes of unimagined beauty, 
but they did not try*to penetrate them yet—it was enough for 
them to gaze at that portion of the landscape which was'steeped in 
light. 

Lucy knew that her cousin would come as usual to her room 
for the little confidential chat over their toilet for the night ; and 
she must be furnished with a stock of kind cordial things to say to 
her. It was of this she was thinking as she went upstairs to bed. 
She soon heard Fenella’s knock, and wheeled her easy chair over to 
the fire in readiness for her. 

A fay in a scarlet dressing-gown, with a long thick veil of black 
hair hanging about her, appeared when Lucy called ‘* Come in |” 

She threw back her hair from her face, and, going to Lucy, 
twined her arms round her, and whispered as she kissed her, 

“He told you? He said he would. O, Lucy, darling, am I 
not a very happy girl ?”’ 

“Yes, dear, I think you are,”’ said Lucy, returning the kiss, 
and gently placing her in the arm-chair. 

‘Did you guess it ?’’ was her next question. 

‘ T have had a suspicion of it for some time, Fenella. 1 think 
you will be very happy.” 

“Oh, yes, yes, that I shall! Is not he handsome, and clever, 
and good? But I need not ask you that—you know him far better 
than I can do. O, Lucy, it is strange that he loved such a 
foolish little creature as me! I am not his equal in anything. 
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Is it not strange that he loved me?’’ repeated the beauty, with 
tears in her bright eyes. 

Humility belongs to all true love. Lucy recollected that 
James said he was unworthy of Fenella’s love. 

“TI do not think it at all strange,’’ replied she, speaking her 
honest conviction. ‘‘ You are beautiful and amiable, dear little 
Fenella: I am sure all men must think you so.” 

“‘ But James is different from other men: he is far better and 
cleverer, is he not? Was he always as dear and good, Lucy? You 
can tell me about him—you who have always known him.” 

How much longer was the torture to last ? 

‘*He is very little changed since he was a boy,” she replied, 
letting her hand lie passive between Fenella’s soft fingers to ke 
stroked and fondled. 

** What lovely eyes he has !’’ proceeded Fenella. ‘ Have you 
noticed how clear and deep they are when he looks down on you: 
they are like wells with the sky reflected in them.”’ 

Lucy did not pull her hand away; on the contrary, she gave 
Fenella’s soft fingers a gentle pressure, as she said— 

“TI thmk you will love him dearly, and make him very 
happy.” 

“T shall try, Lucy ; oh! shall not I try hard! You must tell 
me his tastes, and help me to do the things he likes. Won’t you, 
darling ?”’ 

“No, Fenella. You will need no‘assistance from me: you will 
please him perfectly well without my aid.”’ 

At that moment the housemaid’s voice was heard at the door. 

“Please, miss, the master wants you in the office; he says you 
are to go to him at once.’’ 

‘*'What can papa want with me?’’ cried she, but she knew his 
summons must not be disobeyed; so she got up immediately, and 
dismissed her cousin to her own room with another kiss. 

The office was where Mr. Fitzpatrick paid his men and saw 
people on business. There the sergeant brought prisoners; and 
there Geraldine, Lucy, and James, had frequently been summoned, 
in their childish days, to answer for some small misdemeanour. 
The room was on the ground floor next the kitchen. Its only 
furniture was a desk, covered with green baize, a black leather 

arm.chair, a couple of stools, and a press containing law-books, 
title.deeds, and papers. 

Lucy sped downstairs very quickly, pausing at the door to draw 
breath. She had no pleasurable recollections connected with the 
room. One of them flashed into her memory like lightning, as she 
stood with the handle in her hand. James had committed a piece 
of boyish mischief, of which, unknown to him, she had by some 
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strange chance been accused, and she had borne the penalty for it, 
rather than say that he was the culprit. 


Her father was seated near the fire. He bade her sit down 

posite him. 

“* Well, Lucy,” he began ; ‘‘ what does all this mean ?”’ 

* All what, papa ?’’ she inquired, her heart beating very fast. 

“You know very well what I allude to; don’t pretend ignor- 
ance,”’ said he, testily. 

She was silent. 

‘* Of course, I mean this freak of James’s. What else could I 
mean? What made him tell me he wanted to marry your cousin ?” 

“‘T suppose, because he’s fond of her, papa,’’ replied Lucy, 
bravely, with a steady smile. 

Her father was puzzled: he looked at her sharply, as he asked, 
** What, then, in the devil’s name, did your niother mean by telling 
me that he and you were to be married? Answer me that, if 
youcan. Eh?” 

“ Dear father, I cannot tell you: I really don’t know.”’ 

‘* Are you speaking truth? No humbug, Lucy, if you please. 
Has there not been anything between you and James?’ Looking 
her full in the face, he repeated his question.. ‘‘ Nothing between 
you and James?” 


‘No, papa, nothing but old friendship,”’ replied she, returning 
his leok fearlessly. 

“*If the young rascal has been trifling with you, or wronging 
you in any way, Lucy, I swear to heaven I’ll kick him out of the 
house,’’ said Mr. Fitzpatrick, frowning. ‘‘ Has he wronged you? 
If he has he shall answer for it tome. Have you anything against 
him ?”’ 

“No, father, I have nothing whatever against him: he and I 
have always been, and shall always be, faithful friends.’’ 

“Then what did your mother mean by saying you and he were 
as good as engaged? I suppose she was just an idiot as usual. 
She’s a fool,’’ continued he, angrily, ‘‘to spread such reports 
through the country. I'll be glad to see James married, for his 
dangling after you has done you no good,—it has prevented other 
men coming forward. I am convinced it was that alone that kept 
Corrie from speaking long ago.”’ 

‘* Dr. Corrie, papa !”’ 

“Yes, Dr. Corrie! You need not appear so surprised. He used 
to pay you marked attention, and I’m quite sure he thought you 
and James were engaged, and that that was what kept him back.’’ 

“Dear papa, he is as old as you,’’ said Lucy, utterly con- 
founded at this speech. 

‘** And if he is, I am not so very old. Corrie’s a hale man 
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still. I-won’t have you turning up your nose at him if he does 
speak, Lucy. You'll please bear that in mind! You shall not be 
an old maid: I won’t suffer you to join the Dovecote.”’ 

“*T do not wish to marry, papa. Let me stay and take care of 
mamma and you.” 

“Your mother only needs to rouse herself—you encourage her 
in her indolence. I do think she’d do better without you. Corrie 
' is not a man to be despised. The old boy has feathered his nest 
right well. Ishall give you to him with pleasure if he asks me; _ 
so no nonsense, 1 beg! You won’t have the excuse of James 
dangling after you, now.” 

Here was a new perplexity. The old Doctor and she had 
always been good friends ; they had had many a pleasant talk over 
his microscope : he was scientific and fond of general literature, and 
very charitable to his poorer patients—all so many bonds between 
them ; but as a lover she had never thought of him. The very idea 
was highly distasteful to her. 

‘* Dear papa, Dr. Corrie is not thinking of mpeEpeny,' ” said 
she, timidly. 

‘“*That remains to be seen, Lucy,” Se Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
with a smile; “I believe he has the good taste to admire you. 
Good-night, my dear,”’ and he actually kissed her forehead, a thing 
he did not do twice in a twelvemonth. “I’m right glad Master 
James has not wronged you. If he had trifled with you in the 
least, he should have paid for it;—I’d have thought it my duty to 
kick him out of the house.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE STRYCHNINE DROPS. 


Lucy escaped going with her mother and aunt to call at the 
Castle. $The two ladies drove over in the pony phaeton to tell the 
news of Fenella’s engagement to the O’Haras, Drummonds, and 
Olivers. Lucy succeeded in deceiving her mother as to her feel- 
ings on the subject ; but, in truth, Mrs. Fitzpatrick was dreadfully 
disappointed, and did not like the task of informing Mrs. O’Hara 
and Mrs. Drummond that her daughter was not to be the mistress 
of the Vicarage, after all. 

Her friends were polite enough to disguise their astonishment 
in her presence ; but it burst forth when she and Mrs. Elton had 
driven off. 

“* Master,’’ said Mrs. O’Hara, as her husband joined them at 


tea on the evening of Mrs. Fitzpatrick’ s visit, *‘have you heard 
the news ¢”’ 
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‘What news, Jenny? That Queen Ann’s dead ?’’ 


“Nonsense, John! That James Galbraith is going to marry 
Miss Elton.’’ 


Mr. O’Hara whistled. 

“No? The lad has got eyes in his head,”’ 

‘‘ But the whole parish thought he was engaged to Lucy : why 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick has said as much to me. I declare I could not. 
help exclaiming when she told me to-day, and reminding her of it. 
She said very quietly that it seemed she had been completely mis- 
taken, and that fathers and mothers are not always in their young 
people’s confidence; but I could see that she was greatly dis- 
appointed : she spoke guardedly—quite unlike her usual feeble, in- 
consequent manner.’”” 

‘*She’ll have worse back-ache and head-ache after this,’’ said 
Josephine, who was spending the evening at the Castle with her 
sisters. 

“T wonder Mrs. Elton consents to such a things: her daughter 
might marry a duke,’’ cried Mr. O’Hara, who, like all other men 
was quite enslaved by the beauty. 

‘* Yes! Isn’t she a little darling? James is a happy man, and 
Lucy will be so pleased about it. How fond she is of them both!’ 
exclaimed enthusiastic, short-sighted Jane. 

“‘T am not so sure of what,’’ said Miss Georgie. ‘‘ Lucy loves 
James if ever I saw love. I trust he has not been treating her 
badly.”’ 

‘* Not he, Georgie,’ returned Mrs. O’ Hara, “ she was brought 
up with him, you know: there is merely a brotherly and sisterly 
affection in such cases.”’ | 

“That may be in general, Jenny, but James and Lucy were 
very lover-like. I am afraid for her peace of mind,’’ sighed the 
gentle, sentimental lady. 

‘My dear Georgie, please don’t be putting such nonsence in 
these girl’s heads,” entreated their prudent mother. ‘‘ Even if 
your suspicion should be correct, I have a better opinion of Lucy 
than to think she would waste a thought upon a man who had 
ceased to care for her. A girl with a well-regulated mind has too 
much dignity for such a thing.”’ 

Miss Allen’s only reply to this speech was a shake of the head ; 
she felt that she was very undignified herself, and a faint flush 
overspread her gentle, faded face, making her almost pretty for the 
moment, as she congratulated herself that her sister did not know 
of a certain old pack of cards given her by the ‘‘ gentleman’’ who 
sent her the talc drawings, and treasured in her jewel box up- 
stairs. She was conscious that she sometimes transgressed feminine 
propriety so far as to finger those worn cards rather tenderly, and 
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breathe a sigh to the memory of an ancient romance which pever 
came to ing. 

‘* You'd better take care that no one robs you of Sophy, Missy,” 
said Mr. O’Hara, looking over his shoulder at his daughter Ellen, 
who was,.as usual, employed in petting her friend. These inno. 
cent lovers never grew tired of one another’s company. Day after 
day, month after month, year after year, were they satisfied to sit 
kissing and stroking each other for an hour at a time, just as they 
‘were doing now. They were seated a litte in the background, 
cheek against cheek, when Mr. O’Hara looked round at them. 

Their voices had been busy throughout the foregoing conversa. 
tion ; but they had been talking of nothing more. interesting than 
their gardens and ponies, or, perhaps, a drawing they meant to 
copy. 

‘*'Take care no gentleman carries Sophy away from you,” said 
Mr. O’ Hara, jestingly. 

“Oh Ellen may make her mind easy on that score,” said 
Josephine, glancing at the lovers with infinite scorn—*‘ No danver 
of her Josing Sophy in that manner.”’ 

** Not unless another Mr. Steward should come to the paris!),”’ 
returned Reby, bitterly, staring at Josephine with eyes that gave 
back scorn for scorn. The good-natured O’ Haras felt pained and 
embarrassed, as they looked from one sister to the other ; and Mrs. 
"Hara hastened to change the subject. 

‘*The master there, won’t agree with me, but I think James 
would have done much better to take Lucy. Miss Elton does nut 
look like a country clergyman’s life: she has evidently been 
brought up quite differently from our girls. I daresay she’! want 
many things he cannot give her.’’ 

** I hope she will ruin him,”’ said Josephine, spitefully. 

** My dear !”’ | 

**Oh, Josephine !”’ 

Why, James is a favourite with us all: even your Aunt 
Harriet, who is angry with him for his High Church rublish, 
would not wish him ill. What has he done to you?’’ inquired 
Mrs.:O’ Hara. 

“* He has apparently been so unfortunate as to offend Josephine 
in some way or other,” remarked Reby. 

‘* He is a fine, handsome, gentlemanlike young man,”’ put in 
Aunt Georgie—‘‘ he is nice enough to be an officer,’’ (the ‘‘ geutle- 
man”’ had been in the Royal Artillery). “In fact you do mot 
often see a young man with such good manners ; but I hope he has 
not treated poor Lucy unkindly.”’ 

Lucy could not long hide herself from her friends. She was 
forced to discuss James’ coming marriage calmly with the girls of 
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both houses. It was easy enough to feign an indifference that 
would pass muster with these innocent maidens, who had been se 
sedulously shielded by fate alike from the joys and from the pains 
of love; but she was more careful im her demeanour before Mrs. 
O’Hara, Mrs. Drummond, and Mary—before the latter, especially, 
since it was unquestionable that Mrs. Oliver knew how to love. 
The whole affair was a nine days’ wonder. 

The servants and poor people were a good deal puzzled when 
the news became known to them. Lucy knew not how to ward off 
their questions. One and all were convinced that James was put- 
ting up with Miss Elton, because their “ain Miss Lucy ”’ would 
not have him, and they were much disappointed thereat. Hannah 
expressed the feelings of the country in general when she said to 
Lucy, who was standing before the press “in the storeroom, giving 
out currants and raisins, and, consequentiy, could not escape her— 

“ What’s all this I’m hearing about Master. James going to 
marry Miss Elton? Is it true, my jewel !”’ 

“Yes, Hannah, quite true.”’ 

** An’ what for would you no tak’ him yoursel’,dear? I’m 
sure he’d ha’ done you very well. Sure he’s a fine, clever gentle- 
man, an’ Ballyshandra people all allowed you'd be marrying him, 
Miss Elton’s a nice, wee lady enough, but you’d ha’ done better 
for Mr. James.” 

‘Miss Elton will make him quite happy, Hannah, and he is 
very fond of her.’’ 

‘* Well, well, dear! But you might ha’ been content enough 
wi’ him, I’m thinking——brought up in the house wi’ him, an’ 
him sae good an’ all! The people’s all quare an’ vexed that you 
wouldna have poor Master James. You'll be for taking some 
grand, rich gentleman one o’ these days,—but poor Master 
James !”’ 

“ Mr. James is perfectly happy, Hannah: he does not think 
anyone equal to Miss Elton: and I don’t mean to marry at all,— 
you won’t get rid of me so easily as you think.”’ 

But she might just as well have talked to the wind: ‘*‘ poor 
Mr. James’’ was still the burden of Hannah’s song. 

Dinner parties were of rare occurrence in the parish, but Mr. 
and Mrs. Fitzpatrick were about to give one in honour of the 
young couple. Lucy had been running about all the morning 
from Hannah’s room to the kitchen, overseeing the preparation of 
various delicacies for the second course. 

She was ready dressed and in the dining-room, gratifying 
McPherson by her approbation of his table, when the door bell gave 
tidings of an arrival. 

Josephine and Reby Drummond stepped off their outside car 
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and came into the hall, looking like moving mountains of cloaks 
and wraps. The former had taken pains with her toilet ; she wore 
a low blue silk dress, trimmed with soft, white lace,—the very 
dress, in fact, for which she had been so extravagant as to pay her 
milliner the five pounds of sorrowful memory. Lucy took the girls 
to her room to unrobe, wondering that Josephine had thought it 
worth while to wear anything so nice. \ 

“‘There’s only the old set, dear,’’ she could not help saying ; 
“Papa won't invite any one from outside the parish.”’ 

When they went down to the drawing-room, they found all the 
guests assembled; Dr. Corrie, Mr. and Mrs, Oliver, Mr. and Mrs. 
O’Hara, Miss Allen, Jane, Tom, and Lionel. The O’Haras, con- 
siderate as usual, had brought their butler to assist McPherson. 
All but Mrs. Oliver were in festal attire to do honour to the great 
occasion : but there was a reason for her grave, thick silk. 

Mr. Oliver, going up to his room to dress, a little tired after his 
long day’s walk through the parish, met her coming downstairs in 
a low, slate-coloured tabinet, one of her trousseau acquisitions. 
She thought herself looking unusually well, and she was right, in 
spite of an outlandish head-dress of blond and crimson ribbon, 
which she had manufactured that morning. 

Now the good rector had been all forbearance and gentleness 
with the sick people throughout his tiring day : he had had money 
for the destitute and comfort to give the sorrowful ; but his good 
humour, unfortunately, gave way for once when he crossed his own 
threshold. 

“Oh, Edward, dear, you are late! what a sad, long day you 
have had!’’ said Mary, laying her hand caressingly on his shoulder, 
and gazing fondly in his face. 

He shook himself free from her hand rather rudely, and cried, 

** You are not going out with me that figure !”” 

“Why, not, Edward? I’m sure this is a very nice dress. What 
is wrong with it ?” 

** It is falling off your shoulders : that’s not a dress for a modest 
woman to wear,’’ replied he, in accents of disgust. Now the grey 
tabinet, so far from being too low, only displayed a very small 
portion of poor Mary’s thin shoulders. 

‘*-You*must change it for a grave, matronly gown,” proceeded 
he, authoritatively, and his docile wife followed him upstairs to 
obey. She was a little wounded that he had found a want of 
modesty in her attire, and said, while she took off the dress, and 
looked out the shabby silk — 

‘You are mistaken if you think my dress too low : the girls all 


wear similar ones, and they sent over to request me to wear my 
tabinet this evening.” 
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‘* And if they did! They are only foolish young girls ; though 
I cannot approve of such vain costume for them or for any woman ; 
however, if you wish to please them instead of me——’’ 

“Oh, no, no, Edward ! you know very well I only care to please 

u!’’ cried she, with tears in her eyes. 

‘Very well, then,’’ said he, mollified, “‘ You look much better 
in that quiet gown. Indeed, I should not have taken you with me 
in that other, it became neither your—your age, nor your—your 
position.” 

Thus it came to pass that Mrs. Oliver was shabby among the 
smart assembly in the Finn Hill drawing-room. 

‘Where is Miss Elton?” was the question that ran from mouth 
to mouth as six o’clock struck, and no Fenella ap 

“She came in but a quarter of an hour ago,”’ said James; “I 
made her late : it was quite my fault, Mrs. Elton.”’ 

“Lucy had better run up and see if she needs help,’’ said Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick. 3 

ucy ran upstairs accordingly, and entered her aunt’s room, 
but Fenella was not there. Thinking she must be in the little 
inner room, which was used for a dressing-room, she crossed over 
to the door, and pushed it open. What she saw made her stand 
perfectly still, as still and rigid as though she were turned into 
stone. 
_ Fenella stood before the fire-place with her back to the door. 
She was ready dressed, even to the bouquet of scarlet geraniums 
behind her pretty ear. She did not care to wear any costlier head- 
dress since James had declared he liked these the most. The wax 


‘candles on the. chimney-piece showered their soft light upon her “ 


gleaming arms. What was she doing? Mrs. Elton had a mania 


for accumulating bottles, a long array of which stood between the 
two candles. 


Fenella had been ordered to take a strengthening mixture, 


- steel being its foundation, but strychnine also forming a large com- 

ponent part. Her doctor gave her strict charge, therefore, to be 
very careful how she used it; and Mrs. Elton was in the habit of 
dropping the proper quantity of the medicine into a phial contain. 
ing pure water, for her daughter to take. Fenella was never 
trusted with the unadulterated mixture in her own hands. 

She had dropped it as usual on the evening in question, and 
left the little bottle in its accustomed place on the chimney-piece 
before she went downstairs. The bottle of medicine stood near it : 
it was almost the same size and shape, but the fluid contained in it 
was a shade darker in colour, and there was a label upon it, still 
further to distinguish it. 


When Lucy paused at the dressing-room door, Fenella was in 
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the act of taking a bottle from the chimney-piece, and she per. 
ceived it was the wrong one. It was this sight that glued her to 
her place in the doorway, rigid with terror. Fenella took the cork 
out, and was raising the bottle to her lips, when she stopped, and 
seemed to be listening intently. She fancied she heard wheels on 
the avenue, and was comforting herself with the idea that she 
should not be the last to enter the drawing-room. While Fenella 
was listening, Lucy was undergoing a horrible temptation. Some 
grisly voice was whispering in her ear ‘‘ Let her drink it, and she 
will be swept swiftly and completely from your path. James will 
get over her joss in time, and give you back his love.” 

The Evil One was there assuredly in the shadow of the door. 
way, but so was Lucy’s guardian angel: the flutter of his wings 
was near. It was but an instant that the strong, fierce temptation 
to keep silence, and let Fenella drink the poison, held her in 
thraldom ; but for that fearfu) instant she knew what murderers 
must feel. First came the mad longing to get rid of her rival], and 
secure James; then an agonising pang, like the torment of a lost 
soul. . 

In that moment her whole being called upon Christ for aid 
** Lord, save me! Lord, help me!’’ and the Tempter fled baffled. 

The strychnine was quite close to Fenella’s lips. Lucy would 
warn her: she would not be a murderess—no life-long burden of 
repentance should be hers. But how warn her when she herself 
was so faint and sick with conflict, and her mouth was so parched 
that she felt as if it could utter no sound. With an effort, stronger 
than any she had ever made in her existence before, she gave a 
loud, wild cry, inarticulate like that of some strange animal. She 
saw Fenella drop the bottle in terror, and turn trembling towards 
the door, and she knew by that that she had been heard—by that 
only, for her voice brought no sound to her own ears. Others than 
Fenella heard that weird cry. It happened just then that McPher- 
son was throwing open the drawing-room door to say dinner was 
served, and the guests were electrified by the unusual sound peal- 
ing through the quiet house. 

Mrs. Elton and James darted simultaneously to the staircase. 
The latter was the first to reach the room, and see Lucy in the 
doorway, and Fenella beyond her, staring with her brown eyes, 
large with terror, and the strychnine mixture dripping from her 
dress upon the hearthstone. 

Neither of the girls was able to explain what had happened. It 
was Mrs. Elton who discovered the truth of the affair: seeing the 
broken bottle, she rushed to the%fireplace, and took down the phiat 


containing the solution, asking her daughter wildly if she had 
asied the other. 
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Fenella recovered herself long before Lucy, and told how she 
‘was raising the bottle, now broken to atoms, to her lips, when 
Lucy’s strange cry startled her, and made her drop it on the 
hearth 


Mrs. Elton’s and James’s feelings on hearing of the peril thus 
narrowly escaped, may hardly be described. The mother’s first act 
was to lock all the remaining bottles into her wardrobe; she then 
ran to Lucy and clasped her in her arms, covering her with kisses, 
-. and sobbing out her gratitude. Lucy made no reply, good or bad. 
She stood inside the room now, but grey and rigid still: she had 
not unclosed her lips since she uttered that scream. 

By this time Fenella was chattering volubly: James stood 
supporting her, while her mother busied herself about her, wiping 
her dress, and picking up the bits of broken glass. James’s face 
was sparkling and beaming with various emotions, as he looked 
-down tenderly upon his rescued ido!, and then across the room at 
her preserver; but Lucy hardly saw him;—she had, in truth, other 
things to think of then. She was guilty in thought, though notin 
‘deed : she had felt, for one dread instant, as those must feel who 
are excluded from God’s presence—who are already the Tempter’s 
prey. 

Never again, she felt, would she be able to look proudly upon 
any human being—she must ever feel pity and indulgence for the 
- frail and erring, since it was only through Christ’s saving mercy she 

was better than they. ‘ He stretched out His divine hand to save 
. me then,”’ thought she. 

She did not perceive any external thing until she found herself 
following Mrs. Elton and James, who were supporting Fenella into 
the drawing-room. There the story had to be retold, and the 
guests forgot that their dinner was cooling in the dining-room while 
‘they listened. Presently Lucy found James bending over the sofa 
to which she had retreated, and thanking her with all the ardour 
and eloquence he was master of. His voice trembled, and unshed 
tears hung upon his black ,eyelashes. 

‘“*Lucy, Lucy, you have saved my darling’s life! God bless 
you, my own friend! You have saved me from pain that I cannot 
even contemplate. Oh! how can I thank you? Words are too 
poor !? ’ 

But he continued to pour words upon her till she loss all self. 
control. It was such dreadful irony to be thanked by him, know. 
ing what she knew! Her brain was whirling, and hardly conscious 
of what she-said, she called out to her mother, 


“Oh, mamma, take him away! Do take them all away, and 
let me be left alone !”’ 


Her request was speedily complied with. Dr, Corrie persuaded 
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the rest of the party to go to dinner, while he and Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
remained with Lucy. 

The good doctor could be gruff on occasions—he was very gruff 
now, as he said— 

‘You have all forgotten Lucy, as usual. Nobody thought of’ 
the frightful shock her nerves must have received. Why, Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick, her pulse—there! feel it for yourself! She must be. 
put to bed at once, and not another word addressed to her to-night.. 
They shan’t go near her—not a man or woman of them all,’’ cried 
he, glancing viciously towards the dining-room. 

*“* Yes! let me go to bed!”’ cried Lucy, springing up wildly, 
but sinking down again with a strange sensation, as if a hundred 
hammers were beating in her head. The grey look was gone out of 
her face, and her cheeks were flaming. 

“ Come away, then,” said the Doctor, half leading, half carry- 
ing her to her room, while her mother followed. ‘“ Worth a dozen 
Miss Eltons,”’ whispered he to himself. ‘‘She must take some- 
thing—undress her,’’ said he, aloud, resigning her to Hannah’s 
care. ‘I shall return shortly. All will be right enough, madam ; 
you can join them downstairs.” 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick did not obey him, however, until she left Lucy 
in bed, looking much calmer, with Hannah stationed beside her. 

An hour passed, and Dr. Corrie stood beside her again, with a 
bottle in his hand. 

“ Drink this, my dear,’’ said he ; “ it will do you good.”’ 

He brought the smell of cold, frosty air into her room, and she 
observed that he wore his rough great coat and comforter. He 


was in such a hurry to administer the soothing draught, that he 
had not stopped in the hall to disencumber himself of them. 


“Oh, Dr. Corrie, you surely did not go for this yourself ?’’ said 
she, in a tone of distress. 

‘Why not, Lucy? No one but myself could have made it for 
you, and I wanted you to have it at once.”’ 

“Such trouble for you to take for me! I am very sorry.”’ 

“ And who deserves to have trouble taken for them if not you? 
Answer me that if you can. You who are always taking trouble: 
for other people.’’ 

“ You have been to the dispensary for that ?”’ 

‘* And if I have, child, what then? I made my man harness. 
the mare in a trice, and drove over there in no time.”’ 

‘You have had no dinner. Oh, Hannah, do go and get some- 
thing hot and comfortable ready for the Doctor. I am so vexed to 
think that the dinner must be ‘old by this time.’’ 

‘* Well, my dear, I’ll thank you for a bowl of soup, and a bit 
of bread, but nothing more. Don’t let any fuss be made for me,” 
said he, appealing. to Hannah. 


os 
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‘Yes, Hannah, give Dr. Corrie the best you can get,’’ counter- 
manded Lucy. 

Now the good old gentleman did want his dinner very badly ; 
he had reached that time of life when hot soup, a tender joint, and 
, good wine are not lightly esteemed ; but he was interested in Lucy, 

with more than professional interest, and had hardly given a sigh 
to the loss of his dinner. | 3 

Hannah obeyed her young lady’s request to the letter. A por- 
tion of every viand she thought desirable was soon smoking on the 
- little round table in the bookroom, and the Doctor was beginning 

with the bowl of soup. His dinner finished, he returned to Lucy’s 
room to see how the composing-draught was working. She was 
very quiet now, her unnatural colour gone, and her two bright eyes 
languid. He soon saw that she would sleep, and he knew that 
he must return to the drawing-room, since his patient no longer 
needed him; but the pale face on the pillow had great attractions 
for him, and he should have liked much better to remain where he 
could watch it. - 

But Lucy held out her hand to him, and said “ good night,” 
and he murmured a blessing over her, in tones whose natural gruff 
heartiness was softened by a new feeling—at least, a feeling to 
which he had been a stranger for more than twenty years. ‘ 

He recollected, with an uneasy kind of pain, that he was no 
longer a young man; and breathing a sigh to his vanished youth, 
he crossed the room cautiously, and went away. 

Lucy sank asleep presently, whispering to herself the words 
** pardoned—pardoned; through the atoning blood of Christ,”’ and 
perfect silence reigned above stairs. 

The party in the drawing-room were far from noisy either when 
Dr. Corrie joined them. Mr, O’Hara, Mrs. Elton, Miss Allen, and 
Mr. Fitzpatrick were playing whist. Mr. Oliver, with his back to 
the card table, was seated beside Mrs. Fitzpatrick and Josephine. 
Mary was opposite, listening to what her husband was saying: she 
would have liked very much to take a hand in the rubber, but 
dared not dream of such a thing. Abstinence from cards was a 
portion of the price she was paying for her “ position.’”” The young 
people were playing a round game at the other end of the room. 
Josephine got up as Dr. Corrie entered, and moved slowly across 
the room to meet him, 

“ How have you left dear Lucy ?’’ she inquired, with tender 
solicitude in her tone. She dropped into a chair near the door, and 
the Doctor could do no less than seat himself beside her. He 
thought he might as well talk to her, since he could not talk to 
Lucy. Josephine was looking her very best, and we know that the 
masculine eye was to regard her at all times with favour. | 
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“* How is dear Lucy ?” 

‘*She is going to sleep, and will be all right to-morrow, I don’t 
doubt. What fools people are, to be west We never thought of 
Lucy’s fright—we forgot her totally while we were staring at Miss 
Elton.”’ 

Dr. Corrie spoke with some heat. 

‘* Indeed, we did, I fear,’’ sighed Josephine. 

“Oh, I blame myself the most,’’ said he: ‘‘ I took no notice of 
her till I heard her calling to her mother to let her be left alone.” 

**She looked greatly excited, did she not ?”’ 

** That she did, and her pulse was flying. I was not quite easy 
im my mind about her, but that draught is a valuable thing—my 
ewn invention,” added he, with pardonable professional pride. 

**Have you observed how pale she has looked lately, Dr. 
Corrie ?”’ 

“ T have: she is decidedly out of health. We must strengthen 
her—my preparation of quinine and steel,’’ said he, musingly. 

“7 wonder if she is pleased or happy about the engagement,” | 
said Josephine, dropping her voice, and nodding in the direction of 
James and Fenella. ‘‘For my part I believe that she is fretting 
about it. It is aquestion whether the Reverend James has treated 
her quite fairly,’ she proceeded, taking note of the disturbed and 
ancomfortable expression of her companion’s face, as her meaning 
dawned upon him. 

He glanced at James with a look very much resembling dislike. 

‘“* But, you know, it is high-treason even to hint anything to 
James's disadvantage,’ said Josephine; then, satisfied with this 
slight vent to her enmity, she changed the conversation, and 
exerted herself to amuse the Doctor, asking various questions about 
his microscope, and talking in a very knowledgeable way of sea- 
birds and insects. She made large use of Mr. Steward’s informa- 
tion on these subjects, which she was clever enough to produce, 80 
as to make him believe jit to be the fruit of her own reading and 
ebservation. Noticing how interested he appeared, she could not 
help admiring her native talent most heartily. 

“A love for natural history makes ail one’s walks so pleasant,” 
said she, with ingenuous effusion. 

. Yes,” assented he, ‘‘ it is a very nice taste for a lady. If you 
bring your death’s-head moth over to my house some day, I shall 
be happy to show it to you in the microscope: I have a variety of 
mteresting objects arranged for magnifying ; you shall see a fly’s 
wing, which is exactly like fine lace, and the moss on a rose bud, 
just like rubies and paula, such as you or any other fair lady 
might wear.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
MRS, OLIVER'S STATUETTES. 


“‘ Won’T you kiss me, sister Lucy, and wish me joy ?’’ 

The wedding-breakfast was over, and the carriage was at the 
door to take the bride and bridegroom away upon their tour. The 
entire bridal party were in the hall watching Fenella get into the 
carriage, and offering her their good wishes. James, more radiant 
with delight and eagerness than ever, was about to follow her, but 
must first wish his friends good-bye. 

He embraced Mrs. Fitzpatrick and his mother-in-law, and 
turned to look for Lucy, who was standing beside Josephine and 
Reby, a little in the background. 

**Good-bye, sister Lucy ; won’t you wish me joy ?”’ 

She rather shrank when she heard the word “ sister,’’ used by 
him for the first time: but recovering herself instantly, wished him 
joy very warmly. 

There was such a stir in the house all day, as obliged her to 
exert herself unceasingly. Mr, Fitzpatrick had overstepped his 
ordinary limits, and invited several people from a distance; and 
some of Mrs. Elton’s Dublin friends were staying in the house, so 
Lucy and Hannah were extremely busy. 

All the servants in the country were just then occupied in 
clearing out the dining-room for a dance to be given that evening. 

The Lodge and. Castle party were in the greatest excitement 
and delight about the ball; but Mr. and Mrs. Oliver were going 
away. Mr. Oliver had objected to the dance, but unavailingly, as 
might have been expected when he attempted to oppose any plan 
of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s; and he was showing his disapprobation by 
leaving immediately after the breakfast. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fitzpatrick had persuaded Mrs. Elton to let the 
marriage take place at Finn Hill instead of in Dublin: she had 
consented, mindful of the expense and trouble she would thereby be 

She and James made a journey to Dublin together— 
accomplished their business in a few days, and returned to the 
North accompanied by some of Mrs. Elton’s dearest friends, and a 
college chum of James’s, to act as best man. Two more college 
friends arrived on the wedding morning. Mr. Fitzpatrick, having 
taken it into his head to give a dance, managed to secure gentle- 
men enough to make it go off well. 

It was the first festivity of the kind that had taken place in the 
parish for twenty years. The grave ancestors looked down from the 
walls upon a very pretty, gay scene. 

Our friends from the Lodge and Castle were enjoying them- 
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selves so much that they could not fail to look well; but the belle 
was decidedly Josephine, who was stately and imposing in her blue 
silk dress and white wreath; and Mr. O’Brien, James’s barrister 
friend, seemed to find her very good company, for he hardly left her 
side all night. 

The two Kates also found:as many partners as they desired : it 


_ would be hard to’ describe how they flew round the room, their 


laughter ringing out from time to time. 

Groups of the servants and villagers stood at the open doors and 
outside the windows to watch the dancing. Many and droll were 
their comments upon the ladies, but none could compare with Lucy 
in their eyes. Dr. Corrie agreed with them: grave Lucy in her 
colourless dress, was to him much more attractive than the brighter 
maidens; and he secured her hand for all the quadrilles of the 
evening. Both forgot that they were at a ball, and had to be 
called to order more than once by the opposite couple. Their con- 
versation was characteristic. The Doctor began by complimenting 
her and then himself upon her more healthy appearance, and pro- 
ceeded to speak of the health of Ballyshandra in general. 

“You sometimes visit that poor man, Morrison! He has a 
frightful cough—one lung completely gone: he’ll hardly tide over 
this winter.” 

**Is he so very ill, Dr. Corrie? I wanted to ask if you thought 
there was any hope for him, and if I could do anything; but I did 
not like to introduce professional matters—I thought it would not 
be good taste in me to do so.”’ : : 

“What nonsense, Lucy! You need not have been afraid that 
I should think anything you might say in bad taste.”’ 

“But I wonder you are not tired of thinking about your poor 
patients, among them, as you ure, from morning till night.’’ ) 

“Ah, well, it is pleasant to do anything for them, poor 
creatures! besides, I like my profession; but I am often rather 
tired in the evenings, and lonely, too,’’ said he, in a lower tone. 

These words were lost upon Lucy, whose mind was running on 
Morrison's case. 

“What may I give him without doing harm ?”’ she inquired. 

“Anything you like—broth, wine, arrowroot—any of the 
kitchen physics you are so famous for. I never heard of any wild 
prescription of yours, Lucy: you work under me, and, consequently, 
are a valuable helper.”’ 

“You need not praise me for that,’’ replied she, laughing : “ I 
should be afraid to meddle with your patients, my medical know- 
ledge being very small.”’ 

“Other ladies don’t agree with you: some of them go so far as 
to say they know better than the doctor. There’s a lady in this 
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parish who actually takes it upon herself to change my medicines,’® 
and the Doctor, who was never quite master of himself when Aunt 
Harriet’s name, or her evil doings were mentioned, glaneed very 
viciously in the direction of the alcove, where that good lady was 
seated, tranquil and unconscious, by Mrs. Elton’s side. ‘*She gave 
Coll’s child calomel on the top of my prescription, and I’m confident. 
it will die. If it does, I declare I’ll take her before the Board. I 
call such interference unwarrantable—very hard upon a medical 
man. Eh? What do you say ?’’ 

Lucy was spared having to answer this difficult question, for at 
the same instant her vis-a-vis called to her; and Josephine, 
passing her in the quadrille, whispered, ‘‘ Well, Lucy, you are 
going on at a great rate with Dr. Corrie.” 

Her father’s speech about the Doctor’s admiration for her 
recurred to her, and the next time he wanted her to dance, she 
managed to excuse herself. 

The guests who were staying in the house took their departure 

a few days afterwards, and then Lucy was occupied in the task 
which had been her special duty for many weeks, that of taking 
charge of Mrs. Elton. © 

To listen to that good-natured, worldly lady’s unceasing gabble- 
was her daily cross; for her mother was rather more ailing than 
usual, and could not drive or walk much. 

Gladly would Lucy have remained by her gentle mother’s sofa, 
reading to her, arranging her knitting, or paying her the thousand 
tender attentions she was in the habit of rendering her; but she 
was comforted to think that she was serving her best by relieving 
her of Mrs. Elton’s company, since an hour of her sister’s questions 
and stories always made her head ache. 

Now the thought that walking with her aunt was her duty, 
made it infinitely easier for her. She had respected duty from her 
childhood. ‘“‘ Let me woo duty well,” thought she, “if, indeed, 
she, instead of love, is to be my life’s companion.”’ 

But the beauty and the joy was gone out of all things for Lucy. 
The very walks had become dull and ugly—the schools and people 
uninteresting. The romance was departed! She knew that she 

must needs find constant occupation, and she tried to study. Im. 
possible! Every study was connected in some way with James. 
Her Greek and Latin books, English, German, poetry, theology— 
in short, every study had gained its charm from the brilliant 
smatterer, who had unlocked ‘the gate of learning for her. 

So she turned from her books in disgust, and took up her port- 
folio, filled with exquisitely copied drawings and bold sketches, 


resolving to devote herself to Art. She was aware that her chief 
talent lay there. 


































The White Hart. 
pursuance of this laudable resolution, she betook herself to : 


Mrs, Oliver to the loan of some foreign statuettes, whieh a 
friend, lately come from Italy, had brought over for the adornment 
of the Rectory. 





THE WHITE HART. 
(FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. ) 
THREE huntsmen brave on the chase did start, 


In hot pursuit of the fair white hart. 


They laid them down ‘neath the dark fir-tree ; 
The self-same dream did visit the three. 


Said one, *‘ I dreamt when I beat the bush, 
The Hart ran out in affright—hush—hush !”’ 


The next, ‘* He fled with the dog in cry,— 
I aimed and fired, piff-paff! so did I!” 
The third “ My prey on the earth I spied, 
And sounded my horn, trara! with pride.” 
While spake the trio, and calm did lie, 
The noble hart ran quietly by! 


And ere the huntsmen had guessed his flight, 
Had sped away o’er valley and height— 
Hush-hush ! piff-paff! trara ! 


Hore Dovuauas. 
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NOTICES OF THE MONTH. 
RECENT FRENCH NOVELS. 


THE veteran, Jules Janin, who among his countrymen has been 
yclept, “ le prince des critiques’? as also when he chooses so to be, ‘* un 
prince parmi les conteurs,” has resuscitated the eighteenth century 
in a series of imaginary dialogues between Diderot—the Encyclope- 


dist,—and the muscien-bohéme immortalised by the. materialist 


philosopher. The work is entitled, ‘‘ La Fin d’un Monde et le Neveu 
de Rameau ;’’ and it presents a vivid picture of the red-heeled mar 
quises, the actors, the ribaned poets, the petit-maitres or fops, the 
financiers, the Academicians, and the Encyclopedists who constituted 
the moving spirits of court and city of that epoch of sceptical dissi- 
pation, when it was the fashion to treat all things with levity, and 
to scoff at all that was serious in life. The work sparkles with wit, 
at the same time that it is replete with the erndition that has 
earned for its author a seat in the Academy. It also concludes by 
poetic justice being done to the Encyclopedist. | 

M. de Pontmartin has selected the same epoch which, with all 
its faults, still remains a favourite one with French poets, novelists 
and artists, for his Filleul de Beaumarchais. Here we fall at once, 
in the Café Procope, into the company of the men of the day, 
Marmontel, La Harpe, Diderot, Chamfort, Baron Grimm, and 
Beaumarchais. The author of the Mariage de Figaro is god- 
father to the son of Eustache Goudard, his barber, an important 
personage in those times. Eustache perishes at the capture of 
the Bastille. His wife saves the Duchess of Erlange and her 
daughter, Jeanne from the guillotine; but death succeeds to 
so many trials. Jeanne is brought up with Pierre Beaumar- 
chais’s god-son. The result is a mutual attachment, which is 
severed by the young lady’s uncle—a certain Marquis de Tré. 
vieres—marrying her to a General Cruchot, whilst Pierre. is 
imprisoned for having denounced the assassination of the Duke of 
Enghien. There is not much to interest in a plot in which the 
conditions of life are so opposed; but the story is well told, the 
incidents are described in touching language, and the work has 
gone through three editions, being admittedly a petit chef d’ ouvre. 

M. Quiuton has also related a pathetic incident of the era of 
Terror, under the title of Un Gentilhomme de 89. This gentleman, 
M. de la Chatellenie, is like many of his contemporaries, imbibed 
with Voltarian ideas, and is delighted at the early indications of a 
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revolution. But when hej sees gentlemen, priests, and ladies 
to the scaffold, chateaus burnt and devastated, and the King 
imprisoned, he finds out his error, aid hastens to make up by his 
devotion to loyality for his previous fallings off. He is admirably 
assisted in his efforts by his daughter Charlotte, and by a Breton, 
servant, a perfect embodiment of the true old Breton pluck. De 
la Gigasse is‘a character well worth studying, and it would be 
difficult to find a work better calculated to inspire one with horror 
of the Marats, the Dantons, the Maillards, the Héberts, and the 
Saint Justs, the sanguinary monsters of the terrible era. 
=Those terrors will, indeed, be ever fresh in history, and M. 
Auguste de Barthelemy has ably depicted the heroic struggle of the 
Vendeans against the Republicans, in a work entitled Pierre le 
Peillarot. Piellarot, a gentleman of the old school, the Abbé 
Geraud, and an honest clown, Loic by name, as also, on the other 
side, a certain “‘ citizen’’ Curtius, constitute the leading character 
by which the events of the day are brought into connection with 
the personages of the drama. Such novels, indeed, when so care- 
fully worked out, belong more to history than to fiction. 

M, Eugéne Chavette’s Remouleur also belongs to the same 
epoch, The groundwork of ‘the story rests on the robbery of 
Madame Dubarry’s treasure, estimated at seventeen millions of 
francs, effected in 1793 by two thieves, who, secreted in a cellar, 
were watched by a pretended idiot, and were hunted down by a band 
of chauffeurs (men who robbed by torturing their victims), at the 
head of whom was the Rémouleur, whose services are engaged by 
the Abbé de Montesquieu, in order to gain over Fouché to the cause 
of the Bourbons. The Directory and Fouché himself are ably 
sketched, and there,are some striking portraits ; notably, the chouan, 
Pierre de Caujol, and the host Favol, commonly called L’ Autruche, 
but the subject is not commendable, nor is its treatment void of 
licentiousness. 
~~ M. Paul Féval’s last work Le Dernier Vivant is said even to 
surpass all his previous productions in dramatic interest. It is the 
story of a young magistrate, Lucien Thibault, who resigns his 
situation to assume that of an advocate, in order to defend his wife, 
Jeanne Péry, accused of murder. The Dernier Vivant himself is 
the head of a black band of unscrupulous financiers, broken-down 
contractors, reckless and unprincipled promoters, and other persons 
of supposed wealth and -position, who traffic upon the misfortunes 
of their country. 

_ MM. Belot’s and Dautin’s romance The Parricide belongs’ to 
the same category of judicial stories, and concerns itself mainly with 
thieves and assassins. It is, indeed, another version of Edgar 
Poe’s assassination of the Morgue. “Laurent, accused of murder, 
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fs acquitted for want of proof, but condemned by public opinion. 
Set at liberty, he devoted himself to the discovery of the: really 
guilty party, and finds that it is his own father who has slain his 
wife. Laurent is thus driven to become a real parricide. The 
process of the story is carried out with talent, and “Inspector Moule,” 
is a kind of first cousin to ‘‘ Javert ” in Victor Hugo’s “‘ Miserabies.”” 

M. Emile Gaboriau is well known as facile princeps in the same 
school of crimes fearfully depicted and detection ably worked out, 
but he has not been as successful as usual in his La Corde au Cou. 
The Count of Claudieuse’s house is set on fire, and he himself 
reveives two gun-shot wounds. The Count’s enemy, the Marquis 
de Boiscoran, who is sadly too intimate with Madame de Claudiense, 
is suspected, tried, and condemned to twenty years of travaux 
forces. But the Count, on his death-bed, clears the reputation 
of the Marquis, who is set at liberty, and his place is taken 
by the really guilty party, a miserable idiot, Cocoleu, by 
name. Alas! that since penning the above we should have to 
record the death of one without a rival in his own peculiar 
line. 

The Dégringolade or the ‘‘ tumbling down,”’ of the same author, 
is simply the decline and fall of the First Empire, seen in the light of 
conspiracies and assassinations. The chief victim is the gallant 
‘General Delorge, who is murdered in the gardens of the Elysée, 
by the conspirator Combelaine, merely because he will not join a 
conspiracy, Fifteen years afterwards the same wretch tried to 
away from the son of the murdered man, Raymond Delorge, his 
betrothed, Simone de Maillefert, and he would have succeeded but 
for the opportune return of one Laurent Cornevin, who has effected 
his escape from exile in Cayenne, and alone holds the secret of the 
conspiracy and of the murder of General Delorge. The widow of 
the general, an Italian, is a remarkably interesting character ; but 
the author carries his dislike to everything Imperial altogether 
bevond what is reasonable. 

~ M. de Valbezen, better known as Major Fridolin, has depicted 
the manners and the men of the Second Empire, in a work entitled 
the Veuve de Heilman. Few could be better up to their work, 
and itis, in consequence, well and ably done. The Hetman’s widow’s 
soirees are a mere framework within which to include the por. 
traits, and few of those who were acquainted with the Second Empire 
will fail to recognise real personages under the transparent masks of 
Victor Darrolles, a recreant republican, latety one of the luminaries 
of the Council of State and an energetic supporter of Imperial policy. 
The Grand-Echanson, intimate of the sovereign; Numa Poncifer, 
Breat building contractor and freethinker ; Vicomte Goutran de 
Monjicot, attaché and one of the most precious ornaments of the 
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Club, La Fleur des Pois ; The Marquis de Bauséant, an incarnation 
of fatuity and scepticism ; Henry de Kernozian, an anachronism of 
chivalry in the nineteenth century; Ebenezer Dollar, a rich 
American, and Baron Issachar, still richer; Prudhomme de 1’Orge, 
Baboosch Pacha, Prince Dourakine, and Monsigneur de Patagono- 
polis. All this is very good, but what story there is—that of a good 
gitl, who, to save her family’s honour, marries her sister’s seducer 
and adopts her child—is, alas, only another page in that demoralisa- 
tion which has eaten as a canker-worm into the heart of French 
literature. 


Madame Georges Sand appears to have had in view, in her 
Francia to caricature the first years of the Restoration. The princi- 
pal personages are a Marquise, a Grisettte, and a Russian Prince, 
commanding an army corps at the time of the invasion of the allies 
—that is to say in 1814. The Marquise has little that is noble 
about her, the Russian Prince is a man without characteristics, 
and what interest there is in the plot is attached to the person 
who, in her position, should be the least entitled to it—the Grisette. 
But this appears to be what best suits the popu!ar taste. 

M. Gustave Aimard concerns himself with the invasion of 1890 
in his Aventures de Michel Hartmann. Hartmann is a hero of that 
calibre, that had there been many such France would not have to 
regret the loss of Alsace and Lorraine. As to the Prussians, suffice 
it, that M. de Moltke is depicted as timid asa rabbit, the mere 
whistling of a ball sufficing to make the great strategist seek 
shelter in a hole in the wall! 

M. Alfred Assolant devotes himself to the same subject in his 
Docteur Judassohn, graduate of the University of Jena, an old 
political conspirator, and in 1870, a spy in the service of M. de 
Bismark. It is impossible to conceive a more odious and repulsive 
character than that of this Prussian spy. M. Alfred Assolant has 
an established reputation as a good hater, his sympathies and his 
strength appear to be limited to the abuse of others. 

The Count de Montferrier presents us with a more amusing and 
a more graphic portraiture of the Commune in his M. le Préfet, 
sa Dame et sa Demoisselle. The prefect in question has been a 
clown, a conspirator, a spy, and a hair-dresser. It is a life-like 
portrait of the kind of personages who came to the front during the 
orgies and the saturnalia of the pipes en bois, or gentlemen with 
wooden pipes. So also with respect to his associates, of whom 
one (Blondeau) became commissary extraordinary, another (Piffard) 
a general, and another (Sylvie) a générale or lady-general. In 
depicting and satirising the habits and manners of the Communists, 
the author has been almost inevitably led into details which can 
scarcely be recommended for general perusal. 
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Happily, M. Louis Enault’s work, Le Baptéme du Sang, does 
not belong to this class of productions of dubious morality. 
Pedro, a foundling, and precociously trained to evil, with a morose 
and surly disposition, becomes as a soldier transformed by discipline 
into a good man and a worthy member of society. The work, 
penned in that chaste style which is characteristic of the author of 
Nadége and Christine, is a kind of defence of the essentially Con- 
servative principle of standing armies, as opposed to the revolu- 
tionary advocacy of forces raised for the occasion. As such we 
can highly recommend it to our readers, in addition to the fact that 
the work is well written, full of movement and incident, with some 
curious details regarding the gypsey or Bohemian life of the hero, 
and is free from any thing that is objectionable. 

Le Docteur Egra of M. Albert Sorel is another foundling, but 
his history is not so exemplary as that of Pedro. A young gentle. 
man, Maurice de Rofosse, is accused with having fired a pistol at 
his father and stolen the jewels of his step-mother, the Countess de 
Rofosse. He expatriates himself, and is condemned for contumacy. 
In Switzerland he meets with a young Slavonian, Egra, a doctor, 
a materialist, and an atheist, who fills his mind with projects of 
revenge. The doctor dying in a town of Finland, Maurice assumes 
his name and profession, and returns to France bent upon carrying 
out his reprehensible resolutions. He finds the countess—his step- 
mother—in a state of mental alienation, and he undertakes her cure 
in which, after the lapse of time, he succeeds, and at the same 
time he is also enabled to rehabilitate the memory of Maurice, who 
is supposed to be dead, by proving that the jewel robbery was 
really effected by the countess’s brother-in-law, the Baron of 
Fontemors. He does not, however, make his identity known, but 
takes his departure after having made two people happy by bringing 
about a marriage between’ Emma de Rofosse with her lover André 
de Maylian. The vengeance taken is, in fact, of a kind with which 
no fault can be found, and the false Doctor Egra turns out to be a 
better man than the real doctor. An old maid, Athenais de Rofosse, 
is depicted as a representative of the clerical ideas which still find 
ahcme in Spain, in France, in Ireland, and in some parts of 
Germany; her sole idea being the establishment of an order of 
Jesuitistes, to the effect that the world may be subjugated to the 
Pope through domineering and implacable women. 

M. Ferdinand Fabre, who has made a speciality of clerical life, 
carries out the same views in detail in his Abbé Tigrane, Candidat 
@ la Papauté. Priestly ambition, which does not recoil before even 
sacrilegious practices, is here ably depicted. The author, however, 
has sympathies for the good among the clergy, and his generous 
Abbé Lavernéde and his Monseigneur de Roquebrun—a bishop 
8 8 
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after the style of the benevolent Frangois de Sales—rescue his 
work from condemnation even by the clerical party. They, indeed, 
themselves admit that it is a very remarkable production. 

' [’ Ensorcelée, by M. J. Barbey d’Aurevilly, is, however, ad- 
mittedly a still more remarkable work. It is Balzac over again, 
but with Catholic sympathies and chasteness superadded to taste 
and genius in the execution. Modern French literature has 
nothing to compare with the austere figure of the Abbé de la 
Croix—Jugan, a representative of Catholic feudality, who casts 
his lot in with the Chouannerie of the middle ages, with all the 
devotedness of a crusader, and who perishes at the altar a victim 
of pardonable errors. ‘The work is founded upon legends still 
current in the Cotentin, where the Normap peasants and the 
shepherds of the Landes relate stories that make the {flesh creep. 
The details are indeed often fantastic, and at times very horrible. 
The character of la Clote has been claimed as Shakespearean. 
She is the Sybil of an age that is gone by, and the Cassandra of an 
era that is breaking upon us. 

M. de Saint-George’s Yeux Verts is another work of the fantastic 
school. The green eyes are a peculiarity attached to a certain 
Chevalier de Saint-Harem, an alchymist and a recluse having no 
sympathies save for a frightful cat—Freyschutz by name. Saint- 
Harem dies, leaving his fortune to his nephew, Albert Dumesnil, 
But Dumesnil has reckoned without the cat. The monster is no 
longer the same since his master’s death. His eyes, formerly black, 
have become green, and hating Dumesnil, he watches an oppor- 
tunity to seize upon the will of the defunct magician. Dumesnil 
is indeed driven to distraction by the pranss of his hirsute and 
be-devilled enemy, and he must have gone raving mad but for the 
kind and soothing attentions of a charming cousin Henrietta,— 
natural daughter of the old alchymist, who saves him from perdi- 
tion by her love. 

Still one more fantastic story. This is M. Elie Berthet’s Gil 
de Diamant. The diamond eye or Vishnu’s eye is a talisman given 
by a Scotch lord to the daughter of a rajah. But the talisman is 
fatal. All who possess it meet with a-violent end. This is the 
case in the first place with a mysterious personage yclept Macaulay, 
and in the second with a dissolute Norman, Verville by name. 
There are pleasing details and dramatic situations in the (il de 
Diamant, but the author is not such an adept im this peculiar line 
as is M. de Saint-Georges. 

Passing from the fantastic to the psychological novel, M. Henri 
Riviere appears to excel in the analytical line, though his Made- 
moiselle d’ Avremont reminds us of Moliere’s Dépit Amoureur, the 
plot indeed being the same. Lueienne loves Gaston Dally, but 
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does everything she can to make him believe she does not do so. 
The result is that she is very nearly driven to marry a certain 
Tournieres, whom she detests, Luckily all comes right in the end, 
and Commandant Dally weds Lucienne d’Avremont, just as in the 
Légende des Sidcles. 

‘* Aimery de Narbonne épouse la belle Aude.”’ 

M. Victor Cherbuliez is clever, but immoral. His Meta Holdensis 
is a repulsive character, a governess, who all the time she is pretend- 
ing to educate M. de Maus “rre’s son, is plotting now she shall entrap 
the father. Then, again, M. de Mauserre, ambassador of the 
French at Dresden, lives publicly with the wife of a brother 
diplomatist. M. Cherbuliez, as in his Revanche de Joseph Noirel, 
considers this as quite proper. It is simply a question of love! 

It is quite certain that a novel should not be a sermon, but 
there is a medio tutissimus in all things. The novelist, so long as 
he depicts the different phases of life and character, is nut expected 
to teach morality ; but, again, he is bound by all the principles of 
his art, as well as by w hat he owes to society, not to advocate that 
which is impure. The immoralities that almost of necessity teem 
alike in novel and romance, where there must be toads as well as 
pearls, suffice in themselves, without attempts to palliate them. 
Mr. Charles Joliet, for example, in his Foire aux Chagrins, argues 
that truth in art lies in an equilibrium between two extreme 
points, the real and the ideal. He does not believe in morality in 
art. Every work, he argues, is moral, if it is well done. M. Charles 
Baudelaire advocates the same theory. It is not the less fallacious. 
There are certain principles which art should never violate, or it 
fails to keep the very equilibrium advocated between the real and 
the ideal. 

M. Yriarte’s idea of a Puritan is peculiar, His Le Puritain 
(such is the name of his novel) is an orphan, whose only friend is 
a cold, heartless, conceited fop, formerly secretary to Talleyrand. 
The poor boy imbibes nothing but bad principles.. He becomes 
misanthronic, which is su pposed to be the same as Puritanism, 
whereas they only come from the same source, pride—pride of 
personal identity in the one case, pride in religious ascetism in the 
other. Luckily for Maxime, for such is the name of the so-called 
Puritan, he is reclaimed, after a deplorable youth, by his wife, 
Marie de Groussay. Maxime learns to work, and is cured of his 
black humours and sullen intractability which is designated as Puri- 
tanism. Perhaps the French attach a different sense to the word 
than we do, just as in English to be Puritanical. is not always to 
be a Puritan. -The latter word was first applied in derision to the 
Dissenters on account of their professing to follow the pure word of 
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France is not free from an evil which has been denounced by 
one of our ablest writers of fiction, as, if very rare, still capable of 
being in existence in this country. It is that of seclusion, under 
false pretences, of persons supposed to labour under mental aliena- 
tion, or, as we suppose it ought to be called under the new system, 
diseased or defective cerebration. M. Alberic Second depicts in his 
Vicomtesse Alice the tricks of an unfortunate artist of great talent, 
called Réné Derville, whom it is sought to incarcerate as a 
madman. Luckily, he is saved by a young widow—the Vicomtesse 
Alice—but at the expense of her becoming Madame Derville. 
The sacrifice is too great. 

Apropos of diseased cerebration, we see a Frenchman of the 
name of Paul Ribot (and all Frenchmen are not writers of novels, 
but on the contrary, as is well known, many are remarkable for 
their powers of analysis, whether in science or philosophy) has 
published a work entitled Spiritualisme et Materiulisme, etude sur 
la Limite de nos Connaissances, which is well worthy of perusal, 
and may be obtained at Bailliéve’s. The author, after discussing 
the question, which is as old as the world itself, whether matter 
constitutes the basis and element, or whether it only constitutes 
the grosser part of nature, argues that in reality the external or 
material world is less known to us than the intellectual world. 
The modern doctrine of forces and movements engendered by 
matter are only secondary causes, the very existence of matter 
itself being only determined by our sensations and perceptions ; 
whilst the phenomena of conscience are more evident than the 
properties of matter, and our acquaintance with the existence of a 
mind is much more certain than that of the existence of our 
bodies. ‘These necessary ideas exist within ourselves, but do not 
come from us, despite the theories of materialistic cerebration. 
There is a first cause that has placed them in us, and which 
communicates through them with our personal identity, our con- 
sciences, and our minds, and constitutes, metaphysically speaking, 
our souls. 

M. Xavier Aubryet, the author of one of the best works of 
1872, Les Représailles du Sens Commun, has not been so felici- 
tous this year. His new work, entitled La Vengeance de Madame 
Maubdreil, is thoroughly Parisian in its language, its incidents, and 
ts libertinism. Madame Maubreil is depicted as an intellectual, 
proud, chaste, high-principled person, and yet she falls. Well, 
where is her revenge? Simply that, having become a widow, she 
marries her seducer! There may be wrong in this; if so, the 
writer does not make it apparent. On the contrary, it is the 
husband who causes grief and pain to his wife. In fact, he is 
such a libertine that Madame Maubreil leaves him and retires to a 
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convent. The title of the work seems to be a misnomer, the 
writer, in his dread of becoming common-place, seems to have run 
into the opposite extreme, and fallen into licentiousness. The 
same may be said of M. Charles Asselineau’s La Ligne Brisée, the 
style of which is not bad; but there is a certain Sabine in the 
story whose easy sentimentality reminds us of the epicurean 
enchantments of that Prudence de Saman-Lesbatz, which have 
given birth to no small amount of scandal among those who are not 
always over particulayr. 

Witness the Ventre de Paris of M. Emile Zola? Noveis, 
before spoken of as reprehensible, are idylls compared to such a 
work. A miserable convict, a certain Marjolin, who follows his 
instincts like a brute; a materialist, who calls Murillo a black- 
guard; a street-walker, Cadine; a poulterer who intrigues; a 
charcutier who trades in Communism; fish-wives who swear; and 
children who use foul language,—such, with their well-known 
accompaniments of rotten poultry, poisonous charcuterie, stinking 
fish, rancid oil, and every other abomination to be found in the 
bye-places of a great city, constitute the Ventre de Paris, a work 
unworthy of notice save to show what we have to expect from a 
purely democratic literature. 

It is a pleasure to turn from such debasing themes to Les Deux 
Freres of Erckman-Chatrain. Jean and Jacques Rantzau are 
brothers at enmity with one another—the Capulets and Montagues 
of the Vosges. But bv the side of these two implacables, Providence 
has placed a Romeo, the son of Jean, and a Juliet, the daughter of 


Jacques. The two young people love one another as heartily as 
their parents detest each other. They have to surmount almost 


invincible difficulties to get married, and strange to say, that union 
accomplished, the two brothers only dislike one another the more. 
They are, however, at length reconciled through the kind offices of 
the priest Jeannequin and the schoolmaster Florence, excellent 
types of rural simplicity and good-nature, who help to make this 
history of family hatreds and family loves all the more touching 
and dramatic. Although thus upholding the virtues of the rural 
clergy, Messrs. Erckman-Chatrain by no means belong to the 
Ultramontane party. 

Not so with La Comtesse de Busseret-Steenbecque, who, in her 
Jean de Parthenay, is not satisfied with making her hero a zealous 
Romanist, but he must fain fall in love with Edith Vane, an 
equally fervent Protestant. Jean wishes to marry Edith ; but the 
descendant of the Crusaders cannot wed a woman who is not of 
his faith. Edith returns to England, and Jean joins the Pontifical 
Zouaves. But Edith softens and repents. She returns to France, 
and takes up her abode with certain old Romanist aunts, well pre- 
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pared for conversion. News arrives that Jean is fatally wounded, 
and the desirable result is at once brought about. Only as a 
Catholic can Edith pray for the victim of Mentana. Needless to 
add that Jean de Parthenay gets better of his wounds, and all ends 
in a happy union, ‘‘ blessed by heaven and by earth.”’ 

Un Homme d’ Honneur is the work of an anonymous lady, who 
writes under the pseudonym of ‘‘ Evodie.’’ Georges Hilbrand, the 
honourable man, is not an uncommon character. He has promised 
the Marquise de Créfeuille, on her death-bed, to protect her 
daughter, Iréne. But Iréne grows up to be a good and handsome 
woman, and Georges loves her. The young lady herself has 
naturally no idea of so great, and yet not so uncommon an 
absurdity (if we are to judge by novels) as loving her adopted 
father. She declares ha. intention of wedding a certain Baudoin 
de Gombescourt. Georges Hilbrand is in despair. He detests 
Baudoin; but Reischoffen, Wissenbourg, and Sedan make them 
better acquainted with one another. Georges, fatally wounded, 
legacies his adopted daughter, Iréne, to Baudoin, and carries his 
secret with him to a soldier’s grave. 

Madame Mathilde Bourdon is another gifted female author, and 
she is better known in the literary world. Her last work, ./are 
de Lheiningen, is also one of her best. Ludovise de Sennys has, 
without being aware of the fact, wedded a murderer, Marc 
de Lheiningen. In an excess of passion he has slain his cousin 
Conrad. Nor was this the only crime that he has committed. In 
complicity with his old nurse, Veronique, he has borne witness 
against an innocent person, Sébastian Herck, son of a poor widow, 
who is condemped to the hulks. Mare de Lheiningen’s character 
is proportionately affected. He is cap vicious, timid, unsocial, 
morose, and at times passionate. All these are the results of a 
conscience not at ease. The old nurse, Veronique, unveils, on her 
deatl:-bed, the secret of her husband’s unhappiness to Ludovise. 
Instead of reproaching him, the brave lady accepts her situation, 
aed resolves upon a cure. This is ultimately brought about with 
the aid of religion, and the Hercks are so well compensated that 
out of a grievous evil comes a real and permanent good to all 
parties concerned. 

Among other novels of this class, which, whether artistic or 
dramatic or otherwise, may be put down as more or less irreproach- 
able in a moral point of view, may be mentioned La plus Feureuse 
de la Famille, by Madame Emmeline Raymond ; Porto par ja Foi, 
by Madame Guerrier de Haupt; Za Marquise de Satin- Vert, 
by La Baronne Martineau des Chesnez; Le Cerele de la Fumille, 
by Madame de Witt, née Guizot; L’ Enfant Perdu, by M. Camille 
de Cérans; Le Prisonnier de Kustrin, by Conrad de Belanden ; 
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Les Fils de la Montagne, by M. A. Thelmey; and, lastly, 
La Vente de Parga, by M. Jules Roussy. The object aimed at 
in the first of t. ese works is to stigmatise family preferences; 
the second attests that faith alone enables us to support adver- 
sity; the third is a pleasant story of the adventures of two 
mice, adapted to the capacity of children. Madame de Witt, a 
Protestant, relates some capital stories in her Cercle de Famille. 
L’ Enfant Perdu is also a good boy’s story of a child lost by ship- 
wreck, and the Prisonnier de Kustrin refers to the wars of Frederick 
the Great and Frederick William I., and contains some curious 
histori¢al reminiscences. The Sons of the Mountain are the 
Maronites, favoured by Romanists in their quarrels with the Turks 
and Druses, and the Vente de Parga luxuriates in denouncing the 
perfidy of England, when it ought to have traced whatever was 
criminal to a certain Ali de Tebelen, who was by no means of 
English nationality. 
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TO HIS MISTRESS ON THE POWER OF LOVE. 
From the Italian of Torquato Tasso. 


Love of the universe is mind and soul ; 
Love of the sun on high alone is guide ; 
Love makes the other Thaabanly orbs to glide, 
As swift or slow upon their course they roll. 
Air, water, earth, and fire own love’s control, 
And man obeys love’s sovereign behest, 
As soft desire or anger swells his breast, 
And hopes, fears, pains, make up his being’s whole. 
Of all creator, and of all the king, 
And life and light of everything is love, 
In man he chiefly plays his regal part ; 
And as celestial ring outstretches ring, 
So shineth love below e’en as above, 
His light in thy bright eyes, his temple my fond _ 
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A CLASSIC MESALLIANCE. 
“© Ne sit ancille tibi amor pudori,” &c.—Horacr, ul. 4. 
You needn’t be ashamed, mv friend, 
You needn’t cry ‘‘ peccavi,”’ 
Because you’ve gone and fallen in love 
With Phyllis; your fair slavey. 
You’ve classic models. Ajax chose 


Tecmessa out to be his: 


Achilles and Atrides fought 
Like cats about Briseis. 


For me, I feel no sort of doubt 
Some ancestry quite olden, 
Perhaps a regal pedigree 
Claims Phyllis fair and golden. 
So sweet a damsel could not be 
Sprung from a common pater, 


Or one so constant ever own 
Inehgible mater. 


*T will cause, I’m sure, no jealous fear 
Within your breast to rankle, 
Though J, an aged fogey, praise 
Her face, her arm, her ankle. 


Maurice Davine. 





